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——> Did you ever shop for dinner in Paris? 


Even if you parlay-voo like a native, you get a 
queer, lost feeling the first time you go marketing in a 
foreign country. 

You look at the shelves filled with strange goods, and 
not one of them means anything to you. And you haven’t 
the faintest idea which are good, and which are so-so, 
and which won't satisfy you at all. 

And if, by chance, you happen to see a familiar 
American brand among the strangers—well, take our word 
for it, you embrace it like an old, old friend! 


There’s nothing like a little travel to make you realize 
how our American system of brand names makes life 
easier and pleasanter—and safer, too. 


Here at home, when a manufacturer develops a product 
he thinks you'll like, he puts his name on it—big and 


Whenever you buy— 


demand the brand you want 










clear and proud. You try it, and if it doesn’t suit you, you 
know what not to get the next time. And if it does 

please you, you can buy it again with the certainty that 

it will be just as good... because the manufacturer 

can’t afford to let his brand name down. 


it or leaving it alone. And that power—a force as 

mighty as your right to vote—is what keeps manufacturers. 
vying with each other for your favor... making their 
products better and better...offering you more and more 
for your money. 


Brand names give you the wonderful power of taking | 


So make use of your power of choice to get what you 


‘want. Know your brands—and study the ads on 


these pages. That way you will get what pleases you 
best — again and again and again. 
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There’s a big difference between 


holly.......polly 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
- between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 
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occ OF around the town... you'll appreciate 





the extra power of “ETHYL” gasoline 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y, 





Other products sold under the “Ethyt" trade-mark: salt cake 545 ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid ). .. oil soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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TALKING IT OVER 


These are troubled times in 
which we live. As we look forward to 
another year, we hope and pray that 
Russia will not be ready for all-out 
war before the democracies have had 
time to build their defenses. We hope 
and pray that our allies will waken to 
the need for greater speed in their re- 
arming and more reliance upon their 
own capabilities. We hope and pray 
that there will be fewer strikes to 
hamper our own defense program; the 
best preventive of a third World War 
is a strong and well-armed America, 
ready to fight back immediately if at- 
tacked. 





* x 
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“It is a gloomy moment in his- 
tory. Not in the lifetime of most men 
. . . has there been so much grave 
and deep apprehension; never has the 
future seemed so incalculable as at 
this time. The political cauldron 
seethes and bubbles with uncertainty. 
Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud, 
dark and silent, upon the horizon of 
Europe, while all the energies, re- 
sources and influences of the British 
Empire are sorely tried, and are yet 
to be tried more sorely, in coping .. . 
with its disturbed relations in China. 
It is a solemn moment, and .. . of 
our trouble no man can see the end.” 
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You'll feel better when you learn 
that that editorial appeared in Har- 
per’s Weekly, October 1857—almost 
100 years ago. The gloominess of the 
editorial was justified by conditions 
existing then, including the expansion- 
ist policies of Alexander II, Emperor 
of Russia. Yet in the 94 years that 
have come and gone our country pro- 
gressed more than it had in all the 
years since the Pilgrims landed. In 
fact, it has made more progress since 
then than had been accomplished by 
all countries of the world from the be- 
ginning of recorded history. 

The secret of our progress is not 
superiority in natural resources, for 
other countries are as rich and some 
are even richer in this respect. We 
progressed more because our natural 
resources were developed more ener- 
getically than others, and we were 
able to do this because we had a sys- 
tem of government that gave every 
man the freedom and incentive to de- 
velop his own natural resources. 

Our way of life, in terms of hu- 
man values, is unique in all the world. 
Those brave souls who founded this 
nation did not believe in “the divine 
right of kings” or governments. They 



























One invincible defense 


by Graham Patterson 

























Bettmann Archive 
Alexander II. This old cartoon of a 
Russian despot is newsworthy today. 


believed in the dignity of man and his 
God-given right to use his talents to 
the best of his ability. They believed 
in the right of every man to think and 
work as he chose, free from dictation 
by any king or government. It was the 
most revolutionary political concept in 
all history, but our forefathers were 
willing to die for it. 

That they were right is proved by 
the record. For centuries Europe and 
Asia have operated on the principle 
that government should have unlim- 
ited power over its subjects. They had 
powerful and dictatorial governments, 
so if their way were the best, centuries 
of operation should have brought their 
people prosperity and contentment. 
Instead, today a great part of the 
world, by Marshall Plan aid and other 
methods, is sustained by a political 
system that in 1776 dared to say that 
government should be the servant of 
the people and not.the master. 


ae, 


Our American way—free enter- 
prise, capitalism, profit system, call it 
what you will—has produced the rich- 
est, most powerful nation in all his- 
tory, because it recognizes the dignity 
and freedom of the individual man 
and woman. /t is our invincible de- 
fense against aggressors. But there are 
those who would take it from us, by 
making the government all-powerful 
instead of the individual; there are 
those who would, by one socialistic 
scheme after another, drag us back to 
outworn, discredited Old World sys- 
tems. Let’s keep America what it has 
always been—the land of the free. 


ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Q. Newspapers have mentioned that 
if Senator Taft should be our next Presi- 
dent, he would be living in the White 
House for a second time, having resided 
there while his father, William Howard 
Taft, was Chief Executive. Did John 
Quincy Adams live in the White House 
before he became President, when his 
father was in office? 

A. No. During the entire time John 
Adams was President, his son was abroad 
serving the U.S. in the diplomatic service, 
first as Minister to The Hague, then to 
Prussia. He did not return home until 
shortly after his father left the Execu- 
tive Mansion. President John Adams, 
first occupant of the White House, lived 
there only a short time himself, from 
November 1800 until March 1801, the 
end of his term. 


Q. Will Congress provide an in- 
crease in Federal old-age insurance pay- 
ments ? 

A. Senator Hubert Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.) has introduced a bill which would 
increase payments to retired workers now 
on the benefit rolls by $5 per month, with 
corresponding increases for their elig- 
ible dependents. It alse provides for in- 
creased payments to those who retire in 
the future and to the families of insured 
workers who die. This bill, and a com- 
panion bill in the House, are still pend- 
ing. 


Q. Did the United Nations set a 
quota of troops for each member nation 
to send to Korea? According to the U.N. 
Charter, is each member nation obligated 
to furnish troops and money to fight this 
aggression? 

A. Article 43 of the Charter refers 
to the negotiation of “agreements” be- 
tween the Security Council and member 
nations which would fix the contributions 
(number and types of forces, etc.) each 
would make toward “the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” But 
the Council has reached no agreements of 
this kind, so no such forces were avail- 
able for action in Korea. 

The assistance which has been given 
by member nations is in line with the 
Security Council resolutions of June 25 
and 27, 1950. This left members free to 
determine for themselves whether they 
would contribute forces or not. 


Q. What is the total amount of Presi- 
dent Truman’s salary and allowances? 

A. The President’s salary is $100,000 
annually (since January 1949), plus @ 
tax-free allowance of $50,000 to help 
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defray expenses connected with his off- 
cial duties. (After January 1953, how- 
ever, this allowance will be taxable.) 
The President also gets up to $40,000 for 
travel and official entertainment. 


Q. I'm 18 and a high school grad- 
uate. Would I have any choice of branch 
if I were to volunteer at once for mili- 
tary service? 

A. An 18-year-old, not yet called 
under Selective Service, is free to go to 
the recruiting office of any service and 
enlist for four years. (The Army. offers 
specific enlistments in airborne troops, 
Far East Command and Regular Army.) 
Or he can inform his draft board he 
wishes to volunteer immediately for Se- 
lective Service (two years) rather than 
waiting to reach 18%. At present he 
would be assigned to either the Army or 
the Marine Corps, the only services cur- 
rently taking draftees. Whenever quotas 
permit, induction authorities try to as- 
sign the recruit to the service of his 
choice. Within the services, the draftee’s 
preferences and special interests may 
again be considered, but they are sub- 
ordinate, of course, to the needs of the 
branch and the man’s abilities. 


Q. How much help did the United 
States give Russia in equipment, sup- 
plies, etc., during World War IL? How 
much of this has been paid for or re- 
turned? 

A. In World War II, the U.S. lent 
Russia $10.8 billion in supplies and 
services, and 710 ships. The U.S. is now 
asking for a return of $800 million and 
all the vessels. To date, Russia has re- 
turned 36 vessels (two more are expected 
this month), no money. Its latest offer 
(Aug. 24) is $300 million. 

Not included in these calculations 
are $222 million in Lend-Lease after the 
war by special agreement and $600 mil- 
lion (exclusive of interest) for debts of 
prior governments (including the Provi- 
sional Red Government) and for claims 
of property confiscated. 
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Little Miss Telephone herself.. Thirty-five members of 


her family have worked for the telephone company. 


That's Karen Terry — She’s not yet 
four and cute as a button. Already 
she’s decided to be a telephone opera- 
tor when she grows up. 


There are many reasons for her 
choice. For Karen is related to an 
interesting telephone family in Cali- 
fornia. Thirty-five members of this 
family have worked for the telephone 
company in the past sixty-five years. 
Many still do. 


Lots to Talk About— When Karen’s 
Aunt Ella was asked what the dinner 
conversation is like when they get 
together, she said — “Why we talk 
shop, of course. All about the tele- 
phone company and our friends.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


It’s that way with thousands of 
other families throughout the 
country. One Bell Telephone Com- 
pany found that 2800, or ten per 
cent, of its employees had members 
of their families in telephone work. 


Stepping Ahead — A young man 
doesn’t follow his Dad in a job unless 
Dad says, “Come along, son — you'll 
find it as good a place as I did.” You 
won't find sister following sister, and 
brother following brother into tele- 
phone work without reason. They 
like the work and the company. 


Good people in good jobs help to 
give this country the best telephone 
service in the world at low cost. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Meat Outlook: Your statements on 
meat and the farm situation [Looking 
Ahead, Nov. 28] are the first from con- 
fused Washington in a long time which 
really show understanding of the rela- 
tionships between agricultural business 
and other business. Congratulations! 

Joun M. Zwacn., State Senator, 
Walnut Grove, Minn. 


Plutonium: “Atomic Concen:raiion 
Camps” [Newsfront; Nov. 28] states that 
plutonium [used in atomic bombs] is be- 
ing mined in the Pamir Mountains. Plu- 
tonium is not a naturally occurring ele- 
ment and therefore cannot be mined. The 
first plutonium was prepared in this coun- 
try in January 1941 by neutron bombard- 
ment of uranium 238 and is still being 
prepared by the same nuclear reaction in 
our so-called production reactors. 

If the Soviet Union has to rely on 
the plutonium it is mining our nation has 
nothing to fear in the atomic race. 

Joserpn L. Ruzicka, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Stupidity: I hope all your readers 
take a good look at the picture entitled 
“Red Brutality” [Nov. 28]. I hope it 
makes them fighting mad at themselves 
for their stupidity in sending the best of 
themselves to Korea for this. . . . Let’s 
put the blame on ourselves where it be- 
longs. 

HELEN FRANK, Monticello, N. Y. 


e e I am boiling mad... at a Con- 
gress that did not have and doesn’t have 
the guts to have prevented this or to stop 
it. And I’m madder still at the voters who 
voted this Administration into the power 
to carry on this police action. 

I believe all of us are ready to die 
on the shores to repel an invader, but 
why should our boys die in a ditch in 
Korea? My vote will always say “No!” 

W. L. Incericx, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


Wrong-Way Chess? Challenger 
Donald Jacobs may be able to beat the 
electronic chess board [Sports, Nov. 28}, 
but I wonder if in all his play the board 
is set as shown in your picture. All chess 
games that I have heard of are played 
with the white square in the king’s row 
on the player’s right. Does Jacobs play it 
“either way”? 

Donatp G. Secrest, Taos, N. M. 


PATHFINDER posed the chessboard in- 
correctly. The board needs a one quarter 
turn either way to put it in the right 
playing position.—Ed. 


Iowa Invitation: For the past year, 
I have personally been writing to hun- 
dreds of the leading manufacturers ask- 
ing that they locate a plant in Mason 
City, which has no factories employing 
skilled workers. One of these letters will 
acquaint you with the possibilities: 

“Mason City (pop. 28,000), county 





seat of Cerro Gordo County, has excel- 
lent transportation facilities including: 
five steam railroads, 18 truck lines and a 
huge municipal airport, which is the 
terminal for two airlines hauling mail, 
express freight and passengers. 

“Mason City is the largest city for 
the 300 miles from Des Moines to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and the largest 
city across North Iowa. In the heart of 
the corn-hog country, retail sales rate ex- 
ceptionally high with any comparable 
city in any state. The people of Mason 
City would welcome industry. . . .” 

Morcan McENANey, 
Mason City, lowa 


Speechless: Your photograph cap- 
tioned “Oops” in the Nov. 28 issue 
brought fond memories of San Francisco 
—and frightened ones of driving on its 
famous hills. I’m glad to hear that safety 
precautions for parking are under con- 
sideration to prevent runaway autos. 

Maybe lifelong residents are used to 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


driving on those grades, but the visitor 
spends half his time thrilling to the sights 
and glamor of the Golden Gate city and 
the other half with his heart in his 
mouth. ... At the top of each hill, I'd 
wonder: 

Is there a road ahead? Or are we 
rushing off into space? You never could 
tell until you plunged over the side. 
“Oops” was more than I ever said. I was 
speechless! 

JANE CHAPMAN, Miami, Fla. 


Volunteer Firemen: “Are Volun- 
teers Good Enough?” [Nov. 28] leaves 
the reader with the impression that vol- 
unteer firemen as a whole are poorly 
trained and have outmoded equipment, 
and that these are the reasons why the 
fire loss in rural communities is so much 
higher than in cities. Most fire losses are 
due to something else. 

A good answer to that big city chief 
would be to ask him how he would put 
out a fire in a two-story house without 
water enough to float the building. The 





volunteer firemen have for years been 
putting out fires with only a limited water 
supply. Many buildings have been saved 
by a chemical tank or a small motor- 
driven pump with water delivered in 
milk cans—at times from a long distance. 
It is hard for the city firemen to believe 
what the rural firemen do with very little 
water. 

Oneida County, New York, has had 
a mutual aid system since World War II 
and for two years the rural fire com- 
panies have been controlled by two-way 
radio. This includes the alarm system. 
The county is on its third year of fire 
school and a large percentage of the men 
have finished the advanced course. 

Lynn B. German, Sauquoit, N. Y. 


e e Congratulatiens on the fine sup- 
port of the volunteer fire departments. 
... | was much interested, being a mem- 
ber of the Lansing Township Fire De- 
partment, which is all volunteer except 
for the chief and district chief. Some of 
our equipment is more modern than that 
of a full-paid department. 

You speak of volunteer departments 
helping larger cities; some of our trucks 
and equipment were put in use at the big 
fire at the State Office Building in Lans- 
ing. The Lansing Department used our 
Scott Air Paks, which you have pictured 
on the cover. ... 

Leo R. CuristoPHer, 
Lansing, Mich. 


@ @ The man behind the mask on 
your cover is Lloyd (Tuffy) Rogers, as- 
sistant chief of the Seneca Volunteer 
Fire Company, serving Cranberry Town- 
ship, Venango County, Pa. We would 
like to have copies of this for framing 
and hanging in the Fire Hall. .. . 

Joun H. Wacner, Seneca Fire 
Company, Oil City, Pa. 


Morality and Law: My apprecia- 
tion for the article “Where Are We 
Headed?” [Talking It Over, Nov. 14].... 

A. M. McNore, Lancaster, Pa. 


e e Legality and honor, integrity 
and morality should be synonymous. 
Otherwise it would be like having a dou- 
ble standard of virtue. .. . 

N. T. VELIQUETTE, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


e @ Righteousness being subjugated 
to law is nothing new, but it is just as 
serious as Mr. Patterson thinks it is. . . . 
However, merely knowing of such evils 
and lamenting their effects is not going to 
help conditions very much. . . . We need 
to make a thorough and comprehensive 
analysis of the things that cause this con- 
dition and to try to find a method of im- 
provement. .. . There are a lot of non- 
officials in the country who, if their posi- 
tions were changed, wouldn’t be very 
different from the officials. . . . 

C. A. Faircutip, Odin, Il. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatHFInpER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Once again the 
Christmas season brings its message 
of cheer and good will. In Bethlehem, 
where Christ was born, each Christ- 
mas Eve is the occasion for special 
celebrations. For the story of what 
goes on at the traditional manger 
site—and what it should mean—see 
“Bethlehem: Light of the World” 
beginning on page 18. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Lawrence M. Gian- 
nini is president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, a $7 billion organization known 
as “the little fellow’s bank.” It has 
seven overseas branches, but the heart 
of its business is in more than 300 
California cities and towns—commu- 
nities like Paso Robles, Lompoc, Ojai, 
Yreka, Sutters Creek, Angels Camp, 
and Dinuba. See “Biggest Small-Town 
Banker” in the Jan. 9 issue. 


x- RS 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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a bipartisan group of three Senators went to the White House and , s 
spent an hour and a half outlining evidence their investigating a 
committee had uncovered. They told the President then that he should rn 
take the initiative in cleaning up the mess. Truman, they report, 0 
was "polite and friendly"——but did nothing. B 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE INSIDERS believe Chairman Guy George Gabrielson 7 


will continue in office until a Republican nominee is selected. P 
Then, they predict, he will be replaced even if the nominee is Ohio 
Senator Robert A. Taft, whose influence got him the job. 


Frank McKinney when he accepted chairmanship of the Democratic w 
National Committee, according to Congressional sources. They say n 
McKinney asked the President to order Ike home and,, if possible, find 

out what the general intends to do in 1952. 


JAPANESE PEACE TREATY WILL NOT BECOME EFFECTIVE until Korea's future is reason- T 
ably secure. Six of 11 nations which fought Japan must deposit rati- le 
fication papers in Washington. Intentional delay in depositing one q 
of these papers would hold up Japanese sovereignty and permit us to . 


continue uSing Japan as a vital base for Korean operations. 


skeptical about the Middle East Command planned by U.S., Britain, h. 
France and Turkey, and open to all Near East countries. Israel 


wonders whether feudal Arab nations, still at war with Israel, can Cc 
have any real will to defend worldwide democratic freedoms. S 
ACTUAL FRENCH STOCKS OF ARTILLERY AMMUNITION, outside of Indochina, are w 
sufficient to last exactly five days in case of war. lo 
DESPITE HEADLINES, THE GOVERNMENT DOESN'T ANTICIPATE A STEEL STRIKE on Jan. 1 di 
or at any time soon. Big problem is price: how much to force ~ 


industry to absorb in higher labor cost, how much to pass on to pub- 
lic. Insiders predict the Administration may give industry a generous 
application of the "Capehart formula," which allows producers to add 
to their pre-—Korea base all reasonable costs accrued until July 26, fe 
1951. Then it could blame Congress, which passed the Capehart Cc 
formula over its protests, for the higher cost of steel. 


the Government goes ahead with plans to expand the atomic energy I 
program and to build up the Air Force to 150 groups. The new 
programs would create the first real pinch in the civilian economy. 
IF YOU ARE A SMALL MANUFACTURER who wants more work under the rearmament tt 
program, contact the Small Defense Plants Administration, 1337 E St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. It can help you get scarce materials, steer fe 
you toward contracts and perhaps recommend you for an RFC loan. 
REMEMBER THE "52-20 Club" in the wake of World War II? That was a provision of (’ 


the GI Bill of Rights which assured every veteran up to 52 weeks at se 
$20 a week to look around for the right job, and it cost the Govern- cl 
: ment $4 billion. Veterans' organizations will soon get behind M 
Senator Blair Moody's bill to renew this benefit for Korean veterans. fa 
In keeping with the higher cost of living, it will become a "52-24" 
. club. 
CITY AND STATE CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS can get recruiting helps from the h 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. The goal is 15 million civil al 
defense volunteers, compared with today's 1,849,759. Washington says fr 
recruiting, funds and most of the plans are state-local matters. ti 
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Capital report 


Everything up. Price of feeding 
the family hit an all-time high last 
month: a basket of food that cost $10 
between 1935 and 1939 now sells for 
$23.44. Earnings reached a new record 
a month earlier—an annual rate esti- 
mated at $257 billion, or about $500 
more per person in 1935-1939 dollars. 
But that was apparently not enough, 
since the Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ported delinquent taxes of $632 million 
outstanding. Farm income, reflecting the 
rise in food prices, was up 15%, the Gov- 
ernment reported. Greatest profits were 
marked up by livestock growers every- 
where, and by farmers in Iowa, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Texas and Minnesota. 


Golden throat. Senator Robert A. 
Taft (R.-Ohio) had his tonsils removed 
last fortnight. Washington wits promptly 
quipped that the GOP hopeful anticipates 
a lot of talking in 1952. 


McCarthy’s triumph. “Tried” six 
times, career diplomat John S. Service 
has always been cleared. Last week, two 
years’ work by Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.) paid off. The Civil 
Service Loyalty Review Board ruled there 
was “a reasonable doubt” of Service’s 
loyalty to the United States and he was 
dismissed by the State Department. Serv- 
ice had given an alleged spy (Philip 
Jaffe, editor of the magazine Amerasia) 
copies of his reports on Far Eastern de- 
velopments, documents he himself had 
classed as secret. The board, however, 
found “no evidence” that Service was a 
Communist. 


Human nature 


Green boon. Chlorophyll, the stuff 
that makes grass green, twice made the 
news last fortnight. One extract, chlor- 
ophyllan, will be added to various dog 
foods after Jan. 1 to take away Rover’s 
aroma—just for the benefit of his owner. 
(To other dogs, he'll still smell the 
same.) Another chlorophyll compound, 
chloresium, was found by an American 
Medical Association committee to be the 
fastest healing medication yet known. 


No more germs. New York schools 
have dropped all examination questions 
on germs as the cause of disease. Presum- 
ably the germ theory also will be omitted 
from biology courses. The reason: Chris- 
tian Scientists had complained. Their 
creed discredits germs. 
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NEWSFRONT 


No pop, no crackle. To regain 
some of the movies’ “lost” audience of 
grown-ups, 45 Canadian theaters have 
outlawed popcorn and candy sales, prom- 
ised adult movie fare and evening-jack- 
eted ushers every Thursday night. 


Bowl battles. In the South, a pair 
of rebel colleges defied the Southern 
Conference’s ban on post-season football 
games. Clemson College signed up to play 
Miami at the "Gator Bowl, University of 
Maryland to play Tennessee at the Sugar 
Bowl. Promptly their fellow Southerners 
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Wide World 


Rose Queen. Chaos reigned in Dixie; 
Nancy Thorne will reign in Pasadena. 


met and dropped the two offenders from 
the Conference—even refusing the usual 
Conference share in the two bowl gate 
receipts. In California the original New 
Year’s Day pigskin extravaganza, the Rose 
Bowl, got serenely under way with the 
election of a Queen of Roses. She is 17- 
year-old Nancy True Thorne (bust 34, 
waist 25, hips 35), a Pasadena City Col- 
lege junior who has never seen a bowl 
game. 


Lullaby. A hypnotist in Airdrie, 
Scotland, delighted youngsters in a the- 
ater audience by making them fall asleep 
whenever they heard the song Dreamer’s 
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Holiday. But Isa Cox, Margaret Proctor 
and Elizabeth Higgins, all teen-agers, 
carried the hypnotic suggestion home— 
and fell asleep whenever the song was 
played on the radio. All three are now in 
the hospital being de-hypnotized. Cham- 
pion quick-napper: Isa Cox, with 150 
musical trances in two weeks. 


“First one today.”’ Common-sense 
cure for “smokards” offered by a psychol- 
ogist: Don’t smoke for an hour or two at 
the start of the day; after that smoke as 
much as you want. Limiting cigarettes is 
no good, says Duke University’s Dr. 
Gelolo McHugh, because it keeps you 
thinking about them. His way, you won’t 
smoke more than usual in the “free” pe- 
riod later. One warning: Don’t make the 
no-smoking period too long at first, but 
increase it gradually. Horrible alterna- 
tive: a tobaccoless “cigarette” made of 
crushed sugar cane. 


Arms & Men 


Trump of doom. One American 
secret weapon in Korea is the “Judas 
bugler.” A Marine brass virtuoso has 
learned the Chinese bugle call for attack 
and sounds it at strategic moments—to 
bring the enemy running straight into the 
muzzles of Leatherneck guns. 


Among the living. Six days be- 
fore Christmas the Defense Department 
began a nerve-tightening task: sending 
telegrams to next-of-kin of men previous- 
ly reported missing in action, now listed 
as alive in North Korea prisoner camps. 
First the list (3,198 Americans, out of 
12,381 missing) had to be checked against 
rosters to verify names: the Communist 
list was called “incomplete and inaccur- 
ate.” Meanwhile, ambulance-convoys were 
made ready to pick up U.S. and allied 
prisoners (1,000 United Nations; 90,000 
South Korean) if the Reds agree by Dec. 
27 to main truce terms, as Pentagon in- 
siders were beginning to think they would. 
Nearly all of the men will be hospitalized 
immediately. 


A-U-boat. In 1954, the Navy has 
announced, it hopes to commission the 
first atom-powered submarine, able to 
cruise indefinitely without refueling. 
Named Nautilus (like Robert Fulton’s ex- 
perimental sub and Jules Verne’s famous 
fictional one), the ship will probably be 
driven by turbines using liquids heated 
by an atomic furnace. 


Gaskets galore. America won't lose 
a war for lack of front axle housing gas- 
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kets, the country has learned with relief. 
In fact, the Army has enough of them to 
last 100 years. It also has steering col- 
umn oil hole covers enough for 75 years 
and an 85-year supply of engine clutch 
washers, Congressional investigators re- 
port. In fact. the House Executive Ex- 
penditures Committee has a six-page list 
of spares in “adequate” supply. 


Abroad 


Blood, oil & tears. Barricaded in 
a corner of Iran’s Parliament building, 
32 moderately pro-British Iranian legis- 
lators snarled defiance at Premier Mo- 
hammed Mossadegh. Outside, mobs of 
pro-Mossadegh nationalists howled for 
their blood. When Mossadegh tried to ad- 
dress the Parliament, opponents yelled: 
“Go out and talk to your stabbers!” 
Iran’s oil wells stood idle, in their third 
month since the last British engineer left, 
and Mossadegh’s money was fast running 
out. His likeliest successors, if he falls: 
the Communist-led Tudeh Party. 


Off their Marx. Small-town citizens 
of the USSR, the Moscow journal /zvestia 
complained wryly, were by-passing their 
Communist duty in favor of illicit private 
enterprise. Examples: The Lutsk volunteer 
fire department was contracting for build- 
ing repairs. The beekeepers’ guild of 
Kherson had speculated in farm produce 
to the tune of $25,000 profit. Community 
night watchmen in Voroshilovgrad were 
running two retail stores and in Cherni- 
gov the fishermen’s guild was in the post- 
card business. 


Bulletin board 


Christmas tidings weren’t all com- 
fort and joy, at least to U.S. Post Office 
employes. Yuletide mail and parcel post 
was running up an all-time record: an 
estimated 7 billion items, nearly 1.5 bil- 
lion more than last year. 

ee New York Postmaster Albert 
Goldman reported that Christmas bun- 
dles for Europe had fallen off by 350,000, 
though letter mail was up. Goldman 
thought this reflected less misery in Eu- 
rope, rather than hard-heartedness in the 
U.S. 

e @ Santa Claus got more mail than 
ever before, mostly addressed to Green- 
land and the North Pole. To handle the 
200.000 letters to Greenland, the Danish 
Parliament had to pass an $8,400 special 
postal appropriation (each child will get 
a story-booklet back from Santa). The 
North Pole mail, after being answered, 
was flown by sentimental Alaskan Air- 
lines pilots to the North Pole and dropped 
there, together with a candy-striped pole 
to mark the spot. 

e @ In Washington, the unsentimen- 
tal Wage Stabilization Board investigated 
every Christmas bonus of more than $40 
given to employes throughout the nation. 
Their objective: illicit wage raises hidden 
among the tinsel. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





by Wheeler McMillen 





Ten questions for voters 


Next year the American air will 
be filled with shouts and confusions. 
Campaign years always are. 

Before the racket grows too loud 
and the dust gets too thick the serious 
citizen may wish to set up some meas- 
uring sticks in his own mind. 

The party platforms are not likely 
to tell what the fight really is about. 
The candidates may not tell, either. 
Sometimes they do not. 


* * x 


One supreme question. world- 
wide and centuries old, will really be 
the topmost issue in the U.S. national 
election of 1952. This is it: Shall the 
Government become the master of the 
people, or shall the people make Gov- 
ernment their servant? 

Of course, no candidate ever 
openly says that he wants Government 
to boss the people. All say they favor 
freedom and that they want to protect 
the liberties of Americans. So men 
must be judged by proposals they ad- 
vocate and by what they have done. 

A great many people—and they 
are not all Communists by any means 
—do want the state to be supreme and 
the individual to be subordinate. These 
people are of two kinds. 

One kind wants to be dominated. 
These are persons who do not like the 
responsibilities of freedom. They want 
decisions to be made in Washington. 
They want their jobs, their bread and 
meat and their pensions to be guaran- 
teed by Government. Security, not op- 
portunity, is their desire. 

The other kind wants to dominate. 
They want office and power. They de- 
light in becoming bureaucrats, where 
they can decide things for other 
people. Too often they are the sort 
who are unwilling or unable to com- 
pete in productive business and who 
themselves like the security of Federal 
jobs. Those who desire to dominate 
will make big promises in return for 
votes. If elected. they levy big taxes to 
keep their promises so that they may 
be elected again. 

Both kinds can be found in each 
party, so partisan labels alone are not 
sufficient marks of difference. 


* * * 


Here are ten questions that 
might be helpful in trying to figure 
out where candidates for national 
offices really stand on this basic issue. 
You may have others you would add. 

Does the candidate propose to 
take from one group of people in order 
to give to another? 

- Does he promise favors to a group 
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Wheeler McMillen. A test for voters. 


or locality at the nation’s expense? 

Does he advocate any new powers 
for Government? 

Does he appeal to prejudice of 
any kind to gain favor? 

Does he support measures which 
will be found to put limits on in- 
dividual freedom of choice? 

Does he view Government as a 
manager, or only as an umpire and 
a fair policeman? 

Will his program increase the cost 
of Government, and thereby further 
lessen individual ability to save? 

Does he support measures which 
will interfere with freedom to buy 
and sell? 

Do his record and associates in- 
dicate that he will restore strict in- 
tegrity to Government on all levels? 

Does he appear to understand 
that all physical well-being and goods 
result only from work—energy and 
tools—applied to materials? And that 
laws cannot create wealth, but only 
the conditions under which it may be 
produced? 


+ & 


These are simple enough ques- 
tions. Yet most of them reach deeply 
into the fundamentals of American 
experience. Most of them reflect some 
distinction between statism and in- 
dividualism. 

We have in our time seen great 
nations fall from power and prosperity 
to weakness and poverty. In each in- 
stance the fall took place because such 
questions received the wrong answers 
or because the people did not bother 
to answer them at all. 
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Tax scandals: endless tale 


From a parade of witnesses comes a story 


of shakedowns and greed 


Someone lied. That much was cer- 
tain—and nothing else. A Federal grand 
jury was charged with finding out who 
among the many and bizarre witnesses— 
from a former jailbird to a former high 
Government official—perjured himself. 

This is what the grand jury had to 
go on: 

On Dec. 4 a Chicago lawyer, Abra- 
ham Teitelbaum, 44, bald, double- 
chinned, fast-talking, swore to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth—so help him God—to the 
House Ways and Means subcommittee 
which for weeks had been looking into 
irregularities in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Up to that moment, Teitel- 
baum’s chief bid for fame had been the 


sistant Attorne$ General at the head of 
the Justice Department’s Tax Division. 
Caudle was ousted recently by President 
Truman because of outside activities “in- 
compatible with the duties of his office.” 

e @ Charles Oliphant, chief counsel 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Oli- 
phant resigned the day after Teitelbaum 
testified. 

@e George J. Schoeneman, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Schoene- 
man quit his job last summer. 

ee Joseph Nunan, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

e@ @ Jess Larson, chief of the General 
Services Administration. 

All five were quick and vigorous with 
denials of any part in such a plot. 


asked Mr. Caudle for no help in no tax 
case at no time.” 

On Dec. 10, Caudle testified he heard 
about the “shakedown” story last August 
but failed to report it to the FBI because 
the story was given to him in confidence. 
“I was sick at heart because my name 
was being bandied about,” he said. 
Caudle acknowledged a close friendship 
with Nathan and knew Naster, 

The same day, I. T. Cohen, an attor- 
ney and friend of Caudle, said he had 
heard Teitelbaum’s charges of a plot and 
told it to Caudle. When he mentioned the 
phone call from the man with “the Ger- 
man voice,” Cohen declared Caudle re- 
marked: “That might be Henry Grune- 
wald, he’s a Dutchman.” 

Thus into the case was injected a 
Washington “mystery man,” a “will o’ the 
wisp” in the words of one columnist, 
about whom little was known but who 
seemed to know everyone and how to get 
things from them. A former Prohibition 
agent and aide in the Alien Property Of- 
fice, Grunewald owned big homes in Flor- 
ida and New Jersey, had entree to the 
offices of very important people, had con- 
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Scratching for answers. Each in his own way, Naster, McGrath and Oliphant stimulate their memories at income tax hearings. 


“springing” of gangster Al Capone from 
prison three years ahead of schedule. 

Teitelbaum, who is in tax difficulties, 
dropped a bombshell. He charged that 
he had been the object of an attempted 
$500,000 “shakedown” by Frank Nathan, 
a Pittsburgh promoter, and Bert K. Nas- 
ter, a Florida electrical engineer. They 
wanted that amount, Teitelbaum said, to 
“fix” his case and keep him out of prison. 
It was represented to him, Teitelbaum 
swore, that the two men were closely con- 
nected with high Justice and Treasury 
Department officials in a clique “looking 
around the country to see who were soft 
touches.” 

He was told, said Teitelbaum, that 
the combine included: 

@ @ Theron Lamar Caudle, an As- 
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Teitelbaum said that Nathan asked 
for $175,000 down, the remainder of the 
$500,000 ir 72 hours. “I showed him the 
door,” said Teitelbaum. A half hour later, 
he said, “a Mr. Watson with a thick Ger- 
man accent called collect from Palm 
Beach and told me-to take their advice.” 

Mrs. Shyrl Menkin, friend of Na- 
than, corroborated part of the story. She 
declared that Naster told Teitelbaum: 
“You're going to be indicted and sent to 
the penitentiary without my help. I have 
friends—Caudle, Oliphant, Larson. . . .” 

A Thousand Times No. On Dec. 5, 
Nathan, a ruddy, dark-haired “unsuccess- 
ful gambler” and “dealer in deals” in- 
volving “millions,” called Teitelbaum’s 
story “a dirty, filthy lie.” A master of 
the double negative, he said: “I never 


tributed handsomely to the Democratic 
Party. He had been involved in the tap- 
ping of the wires of Howard Hughes, the 
plane magnate, and a contempt citation 
had been recommended for him, but it 
was “lost in the shuffle.” 

Now the income tax probers, headed 
by Representative Cecil R. King (D.- 
Calif.), badly wanted to get hold of 
Grunewald, but “nervous tension” sent 
him to the hospital at a most inconvenient 
time—for the subcommittee. After open 
hearings were adjourned until 1952° 
Grunewald left the hospital. He was then 
called to a closed session to tell what, if 
anything, he knew about the puzzle. 

On Dec. 11, Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath swore he hadn’t heard 
of the alleged plot until Teitelbaum testi- 
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A Congressman tells the tax gatherers how to go straight 


At the close of the Washington 
hearings into the income tax scandals, 
Representative Cecil King, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means subcommit- 
tee, made the following statement. Re- 
porters covering the hearings suggested 
that U.S. officials memorize it. 


Testimony received by this com- 
mittee has shown that high Government 
officials have accepted more or less lav- 
ish entertainment from persons who 
have or may have matters before their 
departments. This entertainment is of- 
ten on a scale which makes it impossible 
for many of the officials to properly 
reciprocate. Perhaps this might not 
consciously influence an official’s de- 
partmental decisions. It does, however, 
lead to at least two important results: 

First, the official who is enter- 
tained and cannot reciprocate in kind, 
is under some obligation to his host. If 


fied. McGrath had found Caudle “com- 
petent,” “admired him as a man,” and 
did not know why he had been fired. Mc- 
Grath didn’t know of many other things 
in his department, pleaded that he had a 
deputy to perform many duties. Repre- 
sentative John W. Byrnes (R.-Wis.) 
called for “immediate” replacement of 
McGrath by an Attorney General “will- 
ing and able to assume responsibility.” 

On Dec. 12, Naster, painfully nerv- 
ous, denied the Teitelbaum charge. Be- 
cause he, himself, had been in prison, 
Naster said, his “heart went out to Teitel- 
baum” in his tax trouble. Naster knew 
Grunewald. He also knew Caudle and 
had sought his advice in getting a pass- 
port. Naster, a parolee then, got the pass- 
port in 48 hours, far less time than most 
citizens must wait. 

Spreading the Word. On Dec. 13, 
Oliphant said his say. He had resigned 
in protest against what he termed the 
“base and scurrilous” charges of Teitel- 
baum. Pale, hands shaking, Oliphant ad- 
mitted giving data about the Teitelbaum 
case to Grunewald—information, he con- 
ceded, he would not necessarily have 
given to the press or an inquiring citizen. 
After he testified before the subcommittee 
at a closed-door session, he revealed his 
testimony to Grunewald, Oliphant said. 
He also “tipped off” Caudle that Senator 
John J. Williams (R.-Del.) had asked for 
Caudle’s income tax returns; he let a tax 
case go by the board because Repre- 
sentative James Morrison (D.-La.) “in- 
sisted” on a last-minute conference; he 
accepted numerous gifts, including air- 
plane rides to sports events. 

Larson, the General Services Admin- 
istrator, denying any part in a “shake- 
down,” pleaded for legislation “to protect 
officials from being ruined” by persons 
“selling names, selling reputations.” He 
admitted meeting Nathan several times, 
described him as one who “tried to in- 
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the host should have a case before him, 
at best the official must disqualify him- 
self. 

By so doing he is depriving the 
Government of his services. At worst 
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sinuate himself into my company.” 

Schoeneman, who said he knew Grune- 
wald for many years (he bought the lot 
on which his home stands from Grune- 
wald), branded Teitelbaum’s charges as 
“ridiculous.” So did Nunan. 

And that’s what the grand jury has 
to go on. In the words of Representative 
King: “One thing is certain. Someone is 
lying.” 

As the income tax scandals mounted, 
President Truman, on the defensive, an- 
gry at appointees who had sold him down 
the river, declared that the situation was 
nothing new or unusual. Nevertheless, he 
took steps to clean house and offered the 
big broom to Federal Judge Thomas F. 


Wide World 
Big broom. Walrus-mustachioed Judge 
Murphy is Truman’s choice for clean-up. 


the official will act notwithstanding his 
obligation. No matter what the official’s 
decision may be, it cannot but create 
suspicion and bring discredit upon the 
Government. 

Even when he disqualifies himself, 
he may exert an inescapable pressure 
on his subordinates. 

Second, the person supplying the 
entertainment when dealing with the of- 
ficial’s associates or subordinates can 
give color to a claim that he is a good 
friend of the official he entertains. The 
tangible or intangible benefits of such 
a claim are difficult to measure. 

Government officials must realize 
that it is often the position and the 
power of their office, rather than per- 
sonal qualities, which is responsible for 
the entertainment. They must be careful 
indeed not to allow themselves to be 
ensnared by or become obligated to 
self-seeking individuals. 


Murphy, vigorous, able prosecutor of Al- 
ger Hiss. 

Mr. Truman, facing 168 reporters, 
said he had fired plenty of people—all. 
according to him, before Congress came 
in with its investigation and made the 
headlines. He was disputed on that point. 
Declaring he did not put people in places 
or ask them to serve only to pull the rug 
from under them the first time anything 
happens the newspapers do not like, he 
made it evident that he would not ask 
McGrath or Democratic National Chair- 
man Frank E. McKinney to quit. McKin- 
ney and his political sponsor, Frank Mc- 
Hale, Democratic National Committee- 
man from Indiana, each had profited 
(McKinney $68,000 from a $1,000 invest- 
ment) from a now-defunct corporation 
whose head once had been criticized by 
Mr. Truman for methods “anything but 
ethical.” 

On other fronts: 

e e Internal Revenue Commissioner 
John B. Dunlap announced a toughening 
attitude toward tax violators and a big 
leap in tax fraud prosecutions. 

ee A proposed float in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses at Pasadena, Calif., show- 
ing Mr. Truman “playing the piano, and 
burlesquing mink coats and _ deep 
freezes’ was frowned on by the White 
House as being “in very bad taste.” 

Mr. Truman said the income tax sit- 
uation would not be an issue in the 1952 
election campaign because it will be all 
cleaned up before the campaign takes 
place, and it will be past history. The 
Washington Star responded: “The Presi- 
dent professes to think that the scandals 
will not be an issue. . . . If that is to be 
his attitude, however, he can expect that 
matters will go from bad to worse, with 
very serious consequential damage to his 
own position and to his entire program. 
And if that happens, he will have no one 
but himself to blame.” 
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Estes Kefauver, symbol of honesty? 


He might serve his party as a ‘pure’ candidate 


Tennessee’s Senator Estes Kefauver 
is either one of the most earnest and 
honest men in Washington—or one of the 
shrewdest and most ambitious operators 
who ever hit town. 

Strong factions in the capital sup- 
port both viewpoints, and now that he 
has intimated that he wouldn’t mind a 
bit if somebody up and gave him the 
Democratic Presidential nomination in 
1952, the argument is hotter than ever. 

The basic facts about the soft-spoken 
Senator are clear in the record: 

ee Born: July 26, 1903. 

e @ Educated: Tennessee public 
schools, the University of Tennessee (stu- 
dent-body president, editor of the paper), 
Yale Law School. 

@ @ Married: Nancy Patterson Pi- 
gott of Glasgow. Scotland, three daugh- 
ters—Eleanor (Linda), 10, Diane Carey, 
4, Gail Estes, 14 months—one son, David, 
5. 

ee Career: Member of corporation 
law firm; state commissioner of finance 
and taxation, 1939; member of U.S. 
House of Representatives, 1939-1948; 
elected to U.S. Senate, Nov.:2, 1948. 

e @ Personal characteristics: 6 feet 
3, 200 pounds, slow, deliberate, solemn 
in public, enjoys a few drinks and a hand 
of poker in private. 

e @ Political characteristics: strong 
adaptability to prevailing winds, a knack 
for latching onto a hot issue at the right 
moment and making it his own, an earn- 
est intention to advance himself rapidly. 


This is the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who zoomed to public prominence 
in late 1949 and 1950 when he became 
chairman of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. The committee heard 
850 witnesses, took 6 million words of 
testimony filling 36,367 pages, exposed 
crime-politics tie-ups in 15 major U.S. 
cities, urged passage of 17 bills aimed 
at lawbreakers. (So far only one, the 
$50 tax on bookies, has been enacted.) 
In its wake, grand jury investigations 
sprouted around the country, big-name 
gangsters and racketeers went temporar- 
ily underground. Abruptly, as the show 
was ending, Estes Kefauver resigned to 
devote his energies to the cause of fur- 
thering world peace. 

“No” Means “Yes.” Soon there- 
after a familiar pattern began to develop: 

In April, at a homecoming celebra- 
tion in his home town of Chattanooga, he 
gently pushed aside suggestions that he 
run for President. “I am very flattered,” 
he said modestly. “Who wouldn’t be? 
But the only thing I expect to do anything 
about is my race for re-election in 1954.” 

On June 17, somewhat firmer, he 
confided to a radio audience that he had 
“no intention of running for the Presi- 
dency and I’m not doing anything about 
it.” On Nov. 16, on a television broadcast 
from Nashville, he remarked that he 
wasn’t running for President. But, he 
added quickly, he wasn’t “running from 
the opportunity of running,” either. 

Later in Los Angeles, he completed 
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Wide World 


Family man. The Kefauvers: Eleanor (left), Diane, David and baby Gail make six. 
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Acme 
Estes Kefauver. A boom in the making? 
“I’m very flattered. Who wouldn't be?” 


the standardized process of office-seeking. 
A group wanted to run him in the Presi- 
dential primary, he told the press, and 
“although I did not commit myself to 
become a candidate, I did give them per- 
mission to use my name.” 

To his critics, some of them close to 
the inner White House circle. this was 
simply proof of what they had been say- 
ing right along: that Kefauver had al- 
ways had his eye on the Presidency, that 
he had conducted the crime investiga- 
tion with the sole object in mind of pro- 
moting his own political chances, and 
that he was ready to challenge the Presi- 
dent himself in pursuit of his ambitions. 

To his friends, his informal entry 
into the 1952 Presidential picture indi- 
cated only a further development of his 
intense desire to serve the public. 

Ring-tailed Winner. Whatever his 
motives, his friends believe he has again 
shown the sense of timing and symbo- 
lism which he demonstrated so forcibly 
in his campaign for the U.S. Senate. 
Then, old Boss Ed Crump of Memphis 
blurted out that the independent-minded 
Kefauver was “a captive coon of the 
Communists.” Kefauver promptly decked 
himself out in a Tennessee mountain- 
eer’s coonskin cap, and proceeded to 
trounce Crump’s hand-picked candidate. 

Now, Kefauver stands absolutely 
“right” on the issue of corruption: He’s 
against it, whereas Harry Truman, al- 
though apparently worried at last, by its 
political effects, has been complacent 
about the whole subject for far too long. 

If corruption is really the main issye 
in 1952, as many think it will be, uneasy 
Democrats ask what better man to rescue 
the party than the Democratic Senator 
who fought corruption in speeches, books, 
magazine articles, television shows, radio 
broadcasts, and in the most publicized 
Congressional investigation ever held? 
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Big Three. Truman in 1948: “I got acquainted with Stalin, and I like old Joe.” 
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International 


The Truman record on Russia 


From day to day, from ‘old Joe’ to ‘an evil man,’ 


HST rides off in all directions 


By Allen Drury 


This week, with the campaign ora- 
tory of 1952 already under way, Ameri- 
cans were being called upon to judge 
the policies of Harry Truman. Their tax 
dollars were being spent all over the 
globe in foreign aid programs he pro- 
posed; their sons were fighting and dying 
in Korea in a war he sent them into; 
their future as a free people was at stake 
in the things he said and did. On no 
single issue would they judge him more 
severely than on the issue of his attitude 
toward Soviet Russia. The record of his 
words would show whether he had been 
alert or blind, consistent or inconsistent: 


1945 


On April 12, Truman became Presi- 
dent on the death of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Two months later, on June 13, 
after conferring with Harry Hopkins, he 
told reporters the Russians were “just 
as anxious to get along with us as we 
are to get along with them.” Four days 
later in San Francisco, the Russian dele- 
gation to the U.N. Charter Conference 
sharply challenged the U.S., demanded 
that the General Assembly’s activities be 
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limited to “peace and security” matters. 

On Aug. 29 the Russians shot down 
an American B-29 flying over Korea on 
a mercy mission. On Sept. 24, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov bitterly at- 
tacked U.S. occupation policy in Japan. 
On Nov. 29 Truman said he was confi- 
dent of Russian co-operation in preserv- 
ing world peace. 


1946 


On March 1, the Navy protested Rus- 
sian shooting at two U.S. planes near 
Dairen, Manchuria. On March 8 the 
President told reporters he was sure Rus- 
sia was not “trying to go down a one- 
way street and withdraw from mankind.” 
On March 14 he said he was not alarmed 
about the world situation: “We will work 
out of it.” 

On April 24, Russian authorities 
promised to investigate the plane-shoot- 
ing incident. On May 31, the President 
disclosed that Stalin had declined two 
invitations to visit the United States be- 
cause of his health. By July 15 the then 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes was 
confidently stating that “we are on the 
road back to peace.” On Sept. 24 Stalin 
said the withdrawal of U.S. troops from 


China is “vitally necessary for the future 
of peace.” Four days later, on Sept. 28, 
Truman said, “we are going to have 
permanent peace.” 

On Nov. 6, Stalin, in an order to 
Soviet armed forces, urged “constant 
battle-readiness.”” On Dec. 24 Truman de- 
clared: “The progress we have made 
gives hope that in the coming year we 
shall reach our goal of world peace.” 


1947 


On Feb. 19, Pravda attacked Great 
Britain and the United States as “plan- 
ning aggression” against Eastern Europe. 
On March 12, Truman appeared before a 
tense session of Congress to ask for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, and to establish 
the “Truman Doctrine’”—that the U.S. 
will take a hand to stop Soviet aggres- 
sion wherever it appears. 

On April 24, however, Stalin gave a 
public toast to Truman’s health; and two 
weeks later on May 8, the President re- 
marked again that he was optimistic on 
the prospects for a lasting peace. In Au- 
gust, the U.S. notified Russia it was ready 
to co-operate in setting up a unified gov- 
ernment of Korea. On Nov. 21, Truman 
opposed halting exports to Russia, and on 
Dec. 17 again said he would be happy 
to see Stalin in Washington. When he 
accepted the credentials of the new So- 
viet Ambassador, Alexander Panyushkin 
on Dec. 31, he joined heartily in Pan- 
yushkin’s wish that U.S.-Soviet relations 
would improve. 


1948 


On Feb. 17, Truman declared he was 
“an optimist” about the problems of 
peace. But on March 11 he was telling 
reporters that developments overseas had 
destroyed his optimism. Six days later 
he urged speedy Congressional passage 
of ECA to forestall Russia’s “clear de- 
sign” to absorb the remaining free na- 
tions of Europe. On March 25 he de- 
fended continued sale of war materials 
to Russia on the ground that “Russia is a 
friendly country.” The next day, March 
26, he banned the export of arms to 
Russia. Three days later he declared the 
U.S. “will not stand idly by and see the 
liberties of the world debauched.” 

By June 11 he was in a better mood. 
In Eugene, Ore., he disclosed that at 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945 “I got 
well acquainted with Joe Stalin, and I 
like old Joe—he is a decent fellow. But 
Joe is a prisoner of the Politburo. He 
can’t do what he wants to.” The next day 
he accused Russia of “obstruction and 
aggression.” 

On Oct. 16, he ordered U.S. military 
reserve units brought up to full strength 
but denied it was due to worsening world 
conditions. On the contrary, he said, Rus- 
sia was showing an increased willingness 
to discuss world problems in the U.N. 

On Dec. 27, after his re-election, he 
told the country that “certain leaders” 
in Russia are “exceedingly anxious to 
have an understanding with us.” Then 
he added tartly: “Contracts are not sa- 
cred with the Soviet Government.” That 
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same day the United States withdrew a 
division of troops from Korea under an 
agreement that Russia would do the 
same. Russia left behind technicians and 
military leaders for the war it knew it 
would later begin. 


1949 


On Jan. 14 the Government an- 
nounced it would seek a North Atlantic 
Treaty to organize Western Europe 
against Russian aggression. In his in- 
augural address on Jan. 20 Truman de- 
clared the U.S. would push ECA and 
other measures to bring about a Com- 
munist “surrender” in the Cold War. 

Later in January and in early Feb- 
ruary, he said he would be glad to meet 
Stalin in Washington, but said the U.S. 
would not enter negotiations with Rus- 
sia outside the U.N. By July 7 he was 
feeling “bullish” on the prospects for 





Wood, Richmond News Leader 


Steady Course of Our Foreign Policy 


world peace, he told reporters, and on 
July 19 he denied war was “inevitable.” 
On Sept. 23 he announced “an atomic ex- 
plosion” had occurred in Russia, and 
Dean Acheson, his Secretary of State, 
said the fact would bring no change in 
fundamental U.S. policy. On Nov. 16, 
Truman again referred to Russia as “a 
great power that does not believe in keep- 
ing its contracts.” 

In that same year, the President dis- 
closed a certain difficulty in adjusting 
his thinking to the problem of domestic 
Communists in the United States. On 
June 9, 1949, he commented that the 
Alger Hiss, Judith Coplon and New 
York Communist trials were caused by 
“a natural desire for headlines.” 

On Aug. 5 he remarked that the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee investigation of Hiss was “simply a 
red herring.” On Sept. 8 he told a visitor 
that he “was not so sure whether the 
Communist Party should be outlawed or 
just laughed out of existence.” 


1950 


Early in the year the President was 
forced by events to come to grips with 
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the problem of China. The Communists 
had finally conquered the mammoth na- 
tion in the greatest Communist victory 
since they captured Russia in 1917. All 
during the months of Chinese Commu- 
nist advance, Truman’s Secretary of 
State had declared that the United 
States must “let the dust settle” before 
it could decide what to do in the new situ- 
ation. Now the dust had settled on the 
ruins of democratic hopes in Asia, and 
it was up to the President to do some- 
thing. On Jan. 5 he announced bluntly 
that the United States “will not provide 
military aid or advice” to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, exiled on Formosa. 

Formosa: No Policy. On the same 
day, Secretary Acheson dismissed For- 
mosa as “after all . . . a small part of 
the great question of the Far East.” A 
week later, on Jan. 12, speaking to the 
National Press Club, Acheson stated 
the President’s policy by pledging de- 
fense of an area running from the Philip- 
pines to the Ryukyu Islands just north 
of Japan and excluding Korea and 
Southeast Asia. 

On Feb. 14, the question of a con- 
ference with Stalin again arose, and the 
President repeated he would be glad to 
see him if he came to Washington but 
he would not go to Moscow. On April 13, 
feeling optimistic again, he said the 
prospects for world peace were the best 
since he stated the Truman Doctrine in 
1946. By May 4 he was so optimistic he 
told his press conference he saw no 
alarming possibility that the Cold War 
would develop into a shooting war, and 
even promised to reduce the defense 
budget for the coming year. He thought 
the situation was not nearly so bad as 
in the first half of 1946. (The day be- 
fore, U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie 
had said: “The world is now in the most 
critical situation since 1945.”) 

Twenty-seven days later, on June 1, 
the Truman tune changed again. “The 
threat of aggression,” he informed Con- 
gress solemnly, “casts its shadow upon 
every quarter of the globe. . . . The se- 
curity of the Republic of Korea is under 
the constant menace of the Communist- 
dominated regime in North Korea.” That 
same afternoon at his press conference 
he said the world was closer to peace 
than at any time in the past five years. 

Eight days later, on June 13, Ache- 
son said Russia—which had just an- 
nounced a military budget of $19.8 bil- 
lion as compared with the U.S. budget 
of $13 billion—was using its power “as 
a poised bludgeon to intimidate the weak 
[but] I do not believe this creates an 
immediate danger of war.” 

The Reds Strike. Twelve days la- 
ter, in the pre-dawn of June 25, North 
Korean Communist troops attacked the 
Republic of South Korea. Immediately 
the Truman tune changed. 

The President rushed back to Wash- 
ington from Missouri, hastily ordered 
American air forces into Korea, imposed 
a U.S. naval blockade between Formosa 
and the Chinese mainland. A day later 
























































he persuaded the United Nations to de- 
clare that the action was a U.N. move to 
stop aggression. Four days later, on June 
30, he ordered American ground troops 
into action. Not until several weeks had 
passed did he bother to notify Congress 
formally that what he called “a police 
action” had begun in Korea. 

By Sept. 1, his feelings toward the 
Soviet Union were severe. In a speech to 
the nation he said the Russians had 
“unceasingly hampered all efforts to 
achieve a just peace.” On Dec. 16 he 
proclaimed a national emergency. 


1951 


In the year now closing, the Presi- 
dent has been more critical of Russia 
and “old Joe.” The Soviet Union, he de- 
clared in his Jan. 8 State of the Union 
message to Congress, wants to conquer 
the world. On Jan. 19 he declared an- 
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grily: “There isn’t any difference be- 
tween Hitler and Mussolini, Tarquin in 
ancient Rome, the tyrants in Sparta, 
Charles I of England, Louis XIV, and 
Stalin. They are all just alike.” 

On March 10 he declared that “an 
evil man has let loose on the world ad- 
versaries more destructive than the lo- 
custs or plague . . . against Pharaoh.” 

By June the President was sternly 
laying down the law to the Kremlin: 
“Attack—and you will have the united 
resources of the free nations thrown 
against you; attack—and you will be 
confronted by a war you cannot possibly 
win.” On Nov. 20 he admitted that it 
was “still too early to say exactly what 
the outcome” of his foreign policies 
would be. 

So the Truman record on Russia 
goes on—something for everybody, in 
the last six years. Will he suddenly pat 
“old Joe” on the back tomorrow morn- 
ing, or will he again denounce him as 
just like Hitler, Mussolini and _ the 
tyrants? 

On the basis of his performance 
since 1945, there appears to be absolute- 
ly no way of telling. 
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How big can a small town be? 


Frankenmuth prospers on food, honesty and thrift 


Are the young people drifting away 
from your town, leaving little but old 
houses and old people? Then take a tip 
from Frankenmuth, Mich., which dem- 
onstrates that a “small” town isn’t neces- 
sarily small in prosperity, thrift, business 
enterprise or comfortable living. 


No deubt you've driven down a 
back countr’ road, stumbled on a little 
hamlet and wondered! “How on earth do 
these people manage to make a living?” 

You might ask just that about Frank- 
enmuth (pop. 1,200), on Michigan’s 
Route 83. This “village of good food 
and good living,” located 25 miles north 
of Flint and 15 miles east of Saginaw, 
looks much like any quiet little town . .. 
a traffic light in the outskirts ... a red 
brick Lutheran church . . . a few brick 
or frame stores .. . a surprisingly modern 


bank. There is one small motel where a 
traveler can stay overnight. 

And yet— 

e @ Frankenmuth’s three restaurants 
often serve 10,000 meals over a week end 
at $2.50 or more. 

e @ Its local industries provide more 
jobs than there are people in town. 

e elt has no chain stores, yet it 
has an ultramodern, locally owned su- 
permarket. 

ee No resident of Frankenmuth has 
ever been reported on relief or unable 
to get a job. 

e e Business failures are unknown. 

- What manner of paradise is this? 
Ask Otto Trinklein, president of the 
Frankenmuth State Bank, or Edmund 
Arneld, editor of the Frankenmuth News 
(circulation 1,500). You'll find that here 
—in a little town away from main high- 





Frankenmuth sausage. Elmer Rupprecht displays a product sold from coast to coast. 
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Visitors to Frankenmuth. Cars from every state jam a parking lot near Zehnder’s (left) and Fischer’s while “outlanders” eat. 





ways and not even on a railroad—is proof 
that the simple virtues pay off. 

Frankenmuth’s prosperity has its 
roots in the 1860s when, on a 10-by-15- 
mile rectangle of land denuded by the 
timber pirates, a hardy colony of German 
pioneers pulled stumps and burned brush 
to start the magnificent farms which sur- 
round the town today. Hemmed in by 
neighbors who didn’t speak their lan- 
guage, they soon became self-sufficient. 

Hungry Visitors. Then, around 
1920, stories of the truly colossal chicken 
dinners served at a small frame building 
called “Fischer’s” circulated through the 
area. “Outlanders” drove in to stuff them- 
selves on huge platters of fried chicken 
(replaced as fast as it was eaten), flanked 
by sauerkraut, dumplings, noodles, 
mashed potatoes and vegetables rich with 
butter and cream. 

Today, Fischer’s, Zehnder’s (motto: 
“Eat hearty! We serve you all you can 
eat!”) and a smaller restaurant have 
two- to three-hour waiting lines on busy 
Saturdays and Sundays. Out-of-state li- 
censes pepper the free parking lots. 

Parlaying German recipes into cash 
also worked for two local breweries; 
they used the Frankenmuth spring water 
(once called “water-that-laughs-and- 
hurts-the-teeth” by local Indians). One 
brewer sells Geyer’s Frankenmuth large- 
ly to the local trade. The other ships an 
impressive 12,000 cases of Old Franken- 
muth daily to thirsty outlanders. 

Other rural communities often com- 
plain about the profits taken by middle- 
men on farm products. Frankenmuth 
processes its own and keeps the profits. 
Its grain is milled in town into Star of 
the West flour. Its wool becomes, on an- 
cient looms of the Frankenmuth Woolen 
Mills, wonderfully soft blankets, hunters’ 
red socks, or batts for stufing com- 
forters. The local pigs end up in dozens 
of types of Rupprecht’s Famous Sau- 
sages, including such palate teasers as 
Metwurst (pork sausage) and Hochzeit 
(literally “marriage”), an oversized 
frankfurter which is a favorite at wedding 
parties. Rupprecht’s owners, four broth- 
ers, have a big coast-to-coast business. 

Oddly enough, strangers have trouble 
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finding the sausage store or the woolen 
mill. One is located on a side street, the 
other is in an inconspicuous old frame 
building. 

Local Labor. In many towns, boys 
leavé home to find jobs where they can 
use their mechanical ability. But Frank- 
enmuth, quick to realize the need to keep 
its youth (one inducement is a $150,000 
recreation center with 12 bowling alleys), 
uses such talents at home. Its Universal 
Engineering Co. turns out precision parts 
for Michigan’s busy auto plants; it em- 
ploys hundreds. Local auto dealers have 
a reputation for quick and accurate di- 
agnosis and cure of motor ills at mod- 
erate prices, draw many nonresident car 
owners to Frankenmuth for repairs. 

This, in turn, pays off in new car 
sales. Unlike many hamlets, which have 
only one or two auto sales agencies, 
Frankenmuth’s represent all the popular 
cars, not in alley garages but in big, well- 
equipped buildings. 

Frankenmuth even preserves the 
auto insurance business for itself with its 
own Frankenmuth Mutual Auto Insur- 
ance Co. This and the Frankenmuth 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. extend their 
operations far afield in national compe- 
tition. : 





Pathfinder 
On the map. I[n Michigan, all roads lead 
to Frankenmuth, “village of good food.” 


The town, even its foremost adyo- 
cates admit, still prefers to live as a big 
family. You can speak German or Eng- 
lish in Frankenmuth, receive a reply in 
either tongue. The little phone directory 


Plymouth dealer H. L. 


New cars. 
Schluckebier enjoys a prosperous market. 
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Prosit! Frankenmuth Brewing Co. makes 
old-fashioned beer in a modern building. 


contains 17 Trinkleins and 19 Nuechter- 
leins. Manager Leonard Zehnder of the 
chicken restaurant is a brother of the 
postmaster, a brother-in-law of the mayor 
and bank president. 

Spic & Span. All over town, beau- 
tiful new homes adjoin smaller and older 
ones with no sign of class consciousness. 
But big or small, there isn’t a house in 
need of paint or major repair, or without 
a neatly kept lawn. 

Characteristic, too; is a fierce loyalty 
to America. Through two world wars, 
Frankenmuth was first in Michigan to 
oversubscribe its draft quota; it sent 
nearly 200 boys into service. Few com- 
munities have a higher proportion of ac- 
tive voters; few can equal Frankenmuth’s 
record of 100% payment of taxes, with 
little or no delinquency. 

Insistence on a fair but modest profit 
(cheating strangers is unknown) is one 
reason Frankenmuth has kept itself free 
of absentee owners and manipulators of 
“smart money.” Outlanders simply can- 





Woolen mill. Arnold Abraham, son of 


the founder, weaves a rug on a hand loom. 





not keep up the dogged pace set by these 
hard-working, thrifty people, with their 
honest sense of values and their insistence 
on paying cash. 

Frankenmuth’s businessmen do the 
things most Chambers of Commerce, 
commercial clubs and service organiza- 
tions just talk of doing. Remembering 
their pioneer heritage, their slogan is: 
“Our people are not afraid of calloused 
hands.” 


Try a $25,000 cake 


A La Jolla, Calif., housewife walked 
out of the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf 
Astoria last week with a tidy $25,000. 
She had just won the grand prize in the 
third Pillsbury Grand National Baka Off 
in New York. 

Mrs. Samuel P. Weston’s prize-win- 
ning production was Starlight Double De- 
light Chocolate Cake. The 39-year-old 
former school teacher, mother of two 
sons, and her husband dreamed up the 
cake together. Here’s the recipe: 

Cream together 2 packages (3 oz. 
size) cream cheese, 4% cup shortening, 
1% tsp. vanilla and % tsp. peppermint 
extract until fluffy. Measure 6 cups (1% 
lbs.) sifted confectioners’ sugar. Blend 
half of sugar into creamed cheese mix- 
ture. Add %4 cup hot water alternately 
with balance of sugar. Blend in 4 squares 
(4 oz.) melted chocolate. Reserve half 
of mixture (2 cups) as frosting. 

Sift together 2% cups sifted en- 
riched flour, 14% tsp. soda and 1 tsp. salt. 
Combine 14 cup shortening and remain- 
ing chocolate-frosting mixture; mix thor- 
oughly. Blend in 3 eggs, one at a time. 
Beat for 1 minute. Measure 34 cup milk; 
add alternately with sifted dry ingred- 
ients to creamed mixture, beginning and 
ending with dry ingredients. (With elec- 
tric mixer use low speed.) Pour into 
two well-greased and lightly floured 
9-inch round layer pans. Bake at 350° F. 
for 30 to 35 minutes. Cool; frost with 
reserved chocolate frosting. 





Pathfinder photos 
“Eat hearty!” Leonard Zehnder’s cus- 
tomers get all the chicken they can eat. 
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Bethlehem: light of the world 


The Church of the Nativity, Christianity’s shrine, 


offers hope to a troubled mankind 


By Watson Fenimore 


Bethlehem, in the Arab State of 
Jordan, lies as still today as the little 
town about which the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks wrote his immortal Christmas car- 
ol. Some 2.500 houses of cement, stone or 
mud form a long white vein on a ridge 
terraced with olive groves. The fertile 
valley below is closely cultivated. 
Through the city’s narrow, Oriental 
streets wind goats and sheep, men and 
donkeys, kicking up the dust. Men sit in 
cafes smoking water pipes; others hawk 
vegetables and religious trinkets, such as 
mother-of-pearl Stars of Bethlehem, in 
the stalls and in the bazaars. 

The city is little changed from Bible 
times. The Arab legionnaires in red- 
checkered head dresses are new and so 
are the automobiles and buses they watch 
go rolling by. 

This week, as it has for centuries 
past, an everlasting (if sometimes dim) 
light shines in its dark streets. It would 
be Christmas Eve again in the city of 
David—90 weary miles from Nazareth 
whence the lowly carpenter named Joseph 
and his wife Mary set out for Bethlehem 
1,951 years ago. 

On that first Christmas Eve, Beth- 
lehem paid little heed to events in a 
stable behind an inn, where Joseph and 
his wife found a place to stay. The city 
was too preoccupied with the more press- 
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ing matter of the royal tax decree and 
with the crowds who had swarmed to it to 
register. Moreover, there seemed little 
cause for interest in the birth of a child 
whose parents could rent no better ac- 
commodations than those reserved for 
animals. 

Cradle of the Church. Today the 
inn, the stable and the manger have dis- 
appeared beneath the rubble of time, but 
an infinitely more imposing monument 
marks the spot of Jesus’ birth. Toward it 
now the whole Christian populations of 
the world turn for renewed hope each 
Christmas season. 

Over the site, rising out of Manger 
Square on Bethlehem’s eastern edge, 
stands the Church of the Nativity. This 
fortress-like pile, built in 327 A.D., is 
flanked by solid, square houses with 
dome-topped roofs. Three branches of 
Christianity own this shrine—Roman 
Catholic, Greek Orthodox and Armenian; 
each has a convent attached to the church. 
Inside, four rows of red stone Corinthian 
columns mark the building’s nave and 
side aisles. Crusaders who occupied the 
city in 1099 sketched crests on some of 
the columns. 

In the center of the transept, or 
cross aisle, the Grotto or Chapel of the 
Nativity is sunk 20 feet below the floor. 
Flights of dangerously slippery stairs 
lead down from either side. On the east 
side of the grotto is an altar. Below this, 








International 
Bethlehem, in Judea. “Yet in thy dark 
streets shineth the everlasting light.” 


recessed into the paving, a silver star 
bears the inscription: H/C DE VIRGINE 
MARIA JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS 
EST (“Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus 
Christ was born.”’) 

Fifteen silver lamps—six belonging 
to the Greek Catholics, four to the Ro- 
man Catholics and five to the Armenians 
—burn continually at this holy spot. Op- 
posite it three steps descend to the 
Chapel of the Manger where a Roman 
Catholic tradition says Christ’s actual 
manger was found. 

The manger is represented by an 





° Black Star 
Christ’s birthplace. A silver star marks the traditional site of the birth of Jesus (left). The star is in a grotto of the Church 
of the Nativity, built more than sixteen centuries ago where the inn and stable of the Christmas story stood. 
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excavation in the rock which is covered 
by marble. In the chapel, completing the 
Christmas story, an altar commemorates 
the visit of The Three Wise Men. 

The masonry walls of the grotto 
vault, 33 feet long by 11 feet wide, are 
lined with Italian marble and are heavily 
decorated with figures of saints, sacred 
ornaments and embroidery. At the end 
of a subterranean passage is a little well 
where, according to one story, water for 
the Holy Family miraculously . burst 
forth. 

Holy Night. This Christmas Eve, as 
usual, a glass star would burn in Man- 
ger Square in front of the church where 
Protestants would gather for a midnight 
carol service. Nuns would keep watch in 
the Grotto of the Nativity and Roman 
Catholics would celebrate Mass in one 
of the shrine’s chapels. In the church it- 
self a priest would lift a wooden image 
of the Christ child from an altar and 
carry it solemnly to the Chapel of the 
Manger, thus symbolizing Christ’s birth. 
Overhead, bells would ring, announcing 
to the world the advent of the Prince of 
Peace. 

It is a message that the world today 
should be more ready than ever to hear. 
Now over the earth the forces of free na- 
tions are gathering to oppose the threat 
of Soviet Russia’s armed might. In Ko- 
rea, fighting has not yet come to an end 
despite truce efforts. In the Holy Land 
itself barbed wire and patroling sentries 
divide the new State of Israel from Jor- 
dan, in which both Bethlehem and the 
old city of Jerusalem are located. 

Holy Land Barrier. Since the bit- 
ter Arab-Jewish war of 1948-49, only 
diplomatic, consular, U.N. and high 
church officials have been permitted to 
cross that line from the Israeli-held 
newer part of Jerusalem to Bethlehem for 
Christmas services. This year there was 
hope that for the first time since the war 
Arab-Jewish negotiations would open the 
way for thousands to make the traditional 
visit to Bethlehem via the 5%4-mile high- 
way that extends from Jerusalem to Beth- 
lehem. 

Even in Bethlehem there was need 
of more good will on the part of men 
whose duty is to preach it. At the Church 
of the Nativity, for possession of which 
churchmen quarreled for centuries, a new 
clerical squabble broke out this month. 
Roman Catholics protested angrily when 
Greek Catholic clergy obstinately placed 
electrically lighted Greek crosses on the 
church facade. 

But through it all the light in Beth- 
lehem’s dark streets shines on. Amid 
wars and rumors of wars, it is a light of 
hope for the world—perhaps the one true 
hope for eventually dispelling the dark- 
ness. 

Perhaps, also, the only need is for 
men to see it more clearly; to remember 
the words of caroler Brooks: 

No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive 
Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 
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And it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. (And this taxing was 
first made when Cyrenius was gov- 
ernor of Syria.) And all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city. 

And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; (because 
he was of the house and lineage of 
David: ) 

To be taxed with Mary his es- 
poused wife, being great with child. 

And so it was, that, while they 
were there, the days were accom- 
plished that she should be delivered. 

And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a man- 
ger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 
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And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men. 

—St. Luke II: 1-14 













































































Girl’s dream-song turns to gold 


Marjorie Kurtz, 9, turns out first hit number 


on TV’s ‘Songs for Sale’ program 


“Your chances of being struck by 
lightning,” insisted Steve Allen, “are ac- 
tually greater than your chances of writ- 
ing a hit song.” 

TV star Allen, master of ceremonies 
of the program Songs for Sale (CBS, Sat- 
urday 10 p.m. EST), was addressing the 
average American would-be tunesmith, of 
whom there are an estimated million at 
large. He obviously didn’t mean 9-year- 
old Marjorie Kurtz of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
In fact, he couldn’t have, because last 
June Marjorie beat the odds. She wrote 
Snowflakes, a real hit, which most radio 
listeners have heard by now. 

Marjorie composed the song the easy 
way—while she was asleep. When she 
awoke she had the words and most of the 
tune all dreamed up. She promptly wrote 
down the lyrics and informed her parents 
of this feat. Since chubby, curly-headed 
Marjorie is somewhat precocious and 
practically never idle, they were neither 
especially surprised nor impressed. 

However, Marjorie has an aunt, 
Sandra Kent, a professional singer. Aunt 
Sandra was impressed, from the moment 
she heard the ditty. She wrote out the 
score (Marjorie can’t read music) and 
the two of them polished up the song and 
practiced it for the family. 

One Chance. It became a house- 
hold hit, but Aunt Sandra didn’t want to 
leave it at that. Being in the business, she 
knew the near-impossibility of getting a 
music publisher to listen to it, so she sug- 
gested sending it to Songs for Sale. 

The Kurtzes agreed it could do no 
harm to try. Off went Snowflakes to 
Songs for Sale. This program, on which 
amateurs’ songs like Marjorie’s are given 
top-flight professional performance for 
the TV audience and a panel of show 
people, was only six months old and had 
just changed hands. Even then, though, 
amateurs were sending in several thou- 
sand songs a week for tryouts. 

Arriving at 485 Madison Avenue, 
home of CBS, Marjorie’s opus was 
packed in a carton with exactly 999 other 
songs. Then it went to another building, 
where two staff musicians of Songs for 
Sale perform one of the world’s weirdest 
jobs. Carton by carton, each containing 
1,000 songs, they go through the ama- 
teurs’ offerings, discarding some at first 
glance (hopeless topics or titles or 
tunes), giving some a second look,’ put- 
ting a very few on the piano and playing 
them through. 

Shorter Odds. Marjorie’s tune was 
played through, once and again. It sur- 
vived the next eliminations. With 19 
others, it made the semifinals. A letter 
went out to Marjorie, asking her to ap- 
pear with five other songwriters. on the 
Songs for Sale program Nov. 17. 

Marjorie went, beaming broadly be- 
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hind her blue-rimmed harlequin glasses. 
She captivated the panel judges. So did 
Snowflakes, sung by guest songstress 
Connie Haines, backed up by Ray 
Block’s orchestra. Before the amazed 
senior Kurtzes could catch their breath, 
Marjorie had won first prize—$100. 

Of course, this was only the begin- 
ning. Actually, Songs for Sale never had 
discovered a really big hit song, but 
music publishers had picked up several 
respectably profitable numbers from it, 
and had learned to keep an eye on its 
prizewinners. 

Almost at once, several publishers 
began dickering for the rights to Snow- 


Other recording companies followed suit. 
Before long, loudspeakers across the con- 
tinent were trilling Marjorie’s little 
waltzlike tune and simple lyrics: 

From up in the sky, sky, sky, 

Down to the ground, ground, ground 

See the snow fly, fly, fly 

With never a sound, sound, sound.* 

In the wake of Marjorie’s lucky 
snowfall, there will be substantial flurries 
of royalty checks. Marjorie insists that 
she'll use the money to buy a piano (her 
mother once studied to be a piano teacher, 
but never did anything about it). Her 
parents plan to wait and see. 

Out of an estimated 80,000 songs 
submitted to Songs for Sale, Marjorie’s 
is the first real hit. Steve Allen, himself 
a successful song-writer, says this is 
about what he would have expected. And 
he ought to know. His program is vir- 
tually the only avenue to success for an 
amateur. (Many music publishing houses 
send back beginners’ manuscripts un- 
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Glee backstage. Allen (left) and Lombardo congratulate songwriter Marjorie Kurtz. 


flakes. Out in front was Guy Lombardo, 
who is a publisher as well as a band- 
leader—and a friend of Aunt Sandra. 
Mrs. Lombardo had seen the ptogram; 
she and Sandra lost no time in bringing 
it to the maestro’s attention. As a test, 
he and Sandra sang it with his band at 
New York’s Hotel Roosevelt Grill. 
Audience reaction was good enough 
for Guy, who promptly got right behind 
Snowflakes. Lombardo Music, Inc., 
bought the song; Decca recorded it, with 
Guy and Evelyn Knight performing it. 


opened for fear of being faced later with 
plagiarism suits. ) 

Even Allen is appalled by the num- 
ber of would-be Cole Porters in the coun- 
try. In the Steve Allen Music Book (Mil- 
ler Music: $2) he has written a chapter 
of what he calls “advice and discourage- 
ment,” but he doesn’t really expect it to 
work. His chief advice to beginners: 
don’t pay anyone anything to promote 
your song—it’s a racket. 

*Copyright 1951 Lombardo Music, Inc. Used 


by permission. 
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No surprise. The timing left and the reflexes slowed: 


The ‘big fellow’ steps down 


DiMaggio ends a Yankee diamond dynasty 


To the bleacher crowd it was a 
near-personal tragedy. To the New York 
Yankees it was serious box office news. 
But to lantern-jawed Joe DiMaggio, his 
decision to abdicate baseball’s center 
field throne was quiet relief. 

The prepared statement distributed 
last week to sportswriters cramming the 
Yankees’ plush Fifth Avenue offices came 
as no great surprise. DiMaggio had sig- 
nified early this spring that the 1951 
season might be his last, announced after 
the World Series that he would retire, 
although agreeing to think it over on a 
post-season tour of Japan. 

Even though expected, for the sports 
fan it was headline news—as DiMaggio 
always had been since reporting to the 
New York spring training camp 16 years 
ago, a highly-touted rookie from the San 
Francisco Seals. From then on sports 
pages have faithfully recorded all his ac- 
complishments, his every ailment. 

Museum Piece. For the New York 
Yankees, it means no “big fellow” to 
keep the turnstiles clicking—no magic 
name on the roster for the first time in 
31 years. Joe’s familiar No. 5 jersey will 
be retired beside Babe Ruth’s No. 3 and 
Lou Gehrig’s No. 4 to baseball’s Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. Joe himself 
will earn an estimated $50,000 yearly for 
brief television interviews and comment 
at Yankee home games. 

For 37-year-old Joseph Paul DiMag- 
gio it is the end of $100,000-a-year con- 
tracts, the windup of 20 years as a pro- 
fessional ballplayer. But it is also the 
end of favoring a trick knee and aching 
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shoulders; the end of bone-wearying 
night games and making hard catches 
look easy. 

And to DiMaggio it was no surprise, 
either. “I knew I was beginning to slip 
as far back as three years ago,” he said. 
“The old timing was beginning to leave 
me and my reflexes were beginning to 
slow up. .. . When baseball is no longer 
fun, it’s no longer a game. And so, I’ve 
played my last game of ball.” 


“I knew I was beginning to slip as far back as three years ag 
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Wige World 


The DiMaggio record 


In 16 years of major league 
baseball, the Yankee Clipper: 

e@ @ Chalked up a lifetime bat- 
ting average of .325. 

e @ Was thrice the American 
League’s most valuable player. 

e @ Batted safely in a record 
56 consecutive games. 

e © Participated in more World 
Series games (51) than any other 
player. 

ee Earned an estimated 
$704,769. 


Acme-Wide World 
The “big fellows.” For the first time in 31 seasons the New York Yankees have no 


magic name like Ruth (3), Gehrig (4) or DiMaggio (5) on tap as box office insurance. 
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How one cop 


A new life. The boys learn to saw straight and go straight (and come clec 





fights delinquency 


His Boys’ Ranch gives wrong kids the right chance 


Mickey Finn is the slang term for 
a drugged drink that leaves its victim 
helpless. It also is the name of a big Los 
Angeles policeman with a 24-karat heart. 
His help to those victims.of poverty and 
overcrowding—juvenile delinquents—has 
spread his fame far beyond his beat. 

Daily, after stepping down from the 
patrol wagon he drives along the city’s 
Skid Row, Mickey wheels the 40 miles to 
the Boys’ Ranch of California—on Route 
99, near Newhall—to see how his young 
charges are making out. Half a dozen 
boys live there. Buildings for about 30 
more will soon be available. On week 
ends batches of underprivileged kids 
spend a happy two days at the ranch, and 
beg to come again. 

Copper Family. The ranch is the 
realization of a dream Mickey has cher- 
ished since 1946, when, as his grand- 
father, father and brother did, he joined 
the police force and came face to face 
with delinquency. In Chinatown, his first 
beat, the 6-foot-2-inch Mickey, a _ well- 
muscled 215 pounds, outtalked, outfought 
and won over knife-toting, brass-knuckled 
zoot-suiters without ever resorting to billy 
or arrest. He found much good human 
material well worth salvage efforts. 

In a borrowed truck Mickey took 
boys from disrupted homes on a picnic. 
They liked it. Then he organized a Boy 
Scout and a Sea Scout troop. Next he 
put craft tools and a wrestling mat in a 
cell in the old abandoned City Jail and 
invited the kids in for the fun. To get 
money for his work Mickey boxed and 
wrestled and took bit parts in the movies. 
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When he could no longer use the cell he 
set up the Mickey Finn Youth Founda- 
tion in a rundown loft. 

Then, in August 1950, the Army re- 
called Mickey—he had served in the Pa- 
cific in World War Il—and sent him to 
Seattle. There he found a bride, Millie, 
who also was interested in youth work, 
and Dr. Billie Opie, an evangelist, who 
had bought a tract in the San Fernando 
Valley, named it Redemption Ranch, and 
made it a haven for delinquent boys. 

Out of the Army last August, Mickey 
teamed with Dr. Opie and took his bride 
to the ranch for a honeymoon and for 
hard work developing the property. A 
lodge serves as meeting place. Twelve 
cabins will accommodate two boys each 





Los Angeles Times 
Patrolman Finn. “We are all working 
together for God. That’s our policy.” 


un, too) from Mickey Finn, a cop with a golden heart. 
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and a small dormitory five more. Another 
building will house six. There is a cot- 
tage for the Finns, a barn and a hobby 
shop. 

The Outdoor Life. Each boy at 
Redemption Ranch (renamed _ Boys’ 
Ranch) has a definite job. One is fore- 
man, another assistant cook, another live- 
stock supervisor. (There are four horses, 
a mule, three calves, 65 chickens, a 
rabbit.) The boys rise at 6 a.m., do 
chores, say nondenominational prayers, 
eat, then go to school in Newhall. They 
must not drink, smoke or swear. If they 
do, their own trial board sits in judg- 
ment, may order forfeiture of the $1 
weekly allowance or restrict the culprit 
to quarters. Sunday worship is required; 
it doesn’t matter what church. 

Mickey hopes to make the ranch self- 
sustaining through sale of cattle, garden 
crops and novelties turned out in the 
hobby shop.. Now, however, he must use 
much of his $375 monthly pay to hold 
things together and his dream is dis- 
turbed by a nightmare: a $20,000 debt 
on the ranch due in six months. 

Many Pitch In. But help comes in 
from those who have heard of his work: 
from actress Ann Sheridan, money, gifts, 
labor; from actor Joel McCrea, a mule 
and a horse; from an Oregon potato man, 
500 pounds of potatoes a month; from 
a farmer, yams; from a movie projection- 
ist, furniture. Film stars give parties to 
raise funds. Others help keep Mickey’s 
downtown club going. Arthur H. Nadel 
and Martin Lancer produced a film One 
Man’s Answer which tells the Mickey 
Finn story. Proceeds go to the ranch. 

“We are all working together for 
God. That’s our policy,” says Mickey 
Finn. “We take the worst boys out there. 
For them it is the last stop. It’s got to 
go.” And it looks as if it will. 
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Top U.S. jet ace: 
his score is 12 


In the skies over Korea, 30,000 feet 
up, Allied and Red jets met last week for 
their daily scrap. When it was all over, 
U.S. fliers had won the greatest aerial 
battle of the war and one pilot had moved 
up to lead all U.S. jet aces. 

Maj. George A. Davis Jr. of Morton, 
Tex. (pop. 2,268), shot down four Rus- 
sian-built MIGs to run up his total to 12 
jets destroyed in 16 days. 

Davis has been gunning for MIGs in 
Korea less than two months. In Septem- 
her, he left his wife Doris, his 7-year-old 
daughter and 18-month-old son in Texas 
and headed for Korea. 

The 3l-year-old Texan has been fly- 
ing in the Air Force since 1942. He is no 
stranger to the Pacific. He bagged seven 
Jap planes during World War II. 

Mrs. Davis is proud of her husband. 
“He’s certainly done a lot in two months,” 
she said. 

She doesn’t know when Davis will 
come home, but the Fifth Air Force al- 
ready is taking the pressure off him. Last 
week he was ordered to fly no more than 
one mission a day. 


Inflated payroll 


Uncle Sam’s 2,507,600 employes 
now draw more than $9 billion a year in 
salaries and wages. The Civil Service 
Commission, reporting last fortnight on 
1.004.624 full-time classified Government 
workers, said they received an average 
of $3,954 a year. This includes a recent 
$358 raise. 
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Wide World 
Major Davis. His family is proud of 
his 12 MIGs in 16 days. (SEE: Top) 
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by Felix Morley 





The Truman-Grant parallel 


It is true that “history never re- 
peats,” in the sense that all the details 
are exactly duplicated. But often his- 
torical parallels are so close that what 
happened before will give a clear in- 
dication of what is likely to happen 
now. That is what makes the study of 
history profitable. 

Between the scandals that beset 
the Truman Administration at the be- 
ginning of 1952 and those which faced 
President Ulysses S. Grant at the be- 
ginning of 1876 there are some very 
striking resemblances. The corruption 
in Washington then was such that 
Grant could not be a candidate, al- 
though we know that he had no objec- 
tion in principle to serving a third 
term. The corruption in Washington 
now is such that more and more peo- 
ple doubt whether Truman will again 
be a candidate, even though the third 
term issue is not involved. 


* »~ * 


Grant, like Truman, held office 
during the period of disillusionment 
and moral laxity that always follows 
the strain of a great war. Of course 
there were differences. 

To name one, Grant had the ad- 
vantage of being a military hero, with- 
out which he probably could not have 
been re-elected in 1872. He also had 
the help of a very able Secretary of 
State—Hamilton Fish—whose conduct 
of foreign relations was certainly far 
more successful than that of Secretary 
Acheson has been. On the other hand, 
Grant had no such asset as the power- 
ful political machine which the Dem- 
ocratic Party has built up on the basis 
of Federal benefits and subsidies. 

In the case of Grant, as in that of 
Truman, the really devastating scan- 
dal was that affecting the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. And then, as now, 
the shocking disclosures broke at the 
beginning of a Presidential year. 
Then, as now, bribery and “fixing” of 
many varieties were involved. 





* * 


There was no income tax in 
those days and much of the Federal 
revenue was derived from very high 
taxes on distilled spirits. Always the 
opportunity for graft increases as 
taxes of any kind become complicated 
and excessive. A dishonest revenue of- 
ficial can always find some mistake or 
technical violation in a tax return and 
then threaten prosecution and heavy 
penalties. After intimidation comes 
the “shakedown,” which like any other 
form of blackmail tends to continue 
once started. Alternatively, the cor- 





©aAnsco from Wide World 
Grant. History almost repeats—with 
mink coats instead of diamond studs. 


ruption may start with the taxpayer 
himself offering bribes. 

Both methods were used in the 
infamous “Whiskey Ring” of the Grant 
Administration, which curiously enough 
originated with Missouri politicians. 
In St. Louis alone, in 1874, the dis- 
tillers defrauded the Government of 
$1.2 million—a huge sum for those 
days—of which a large proportion 
went to Federal officials. Grant’s pri- 
vate secretary accepted a $2,400 dia- 
mond shirt stud, and while mink coats 
were not in fashion there were many 
instances of lavish entertainment. 

In November 1875, Internal Rev- 
enue Supervisor McDonald was sen- 
tenced to jail and the chief clerk of 
the Treasury was put on trial. Orville 
E. Babcock, Grant’s secretary, fol- 
lowed him into the dock and was 
acquitted, but under circumstances 
that forced his dismissal. Then came 
the impeachment trial of Secretary of 
War Belknap for selling appointments. 


* * 


It is pointed out that Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candi- 
date in 1876, was not defeated. How- 
ever his Democratic opponent, Samuel 
Tilden, did receive a clear majority of 
the vote cast by an electorate deeply 
disturbed over the scandals. 

Hayes obtained his dubious vic- 
tory by one electoral vote, and that 
only because the disputed vote of three 
Southern states, under carpetbag gov- 
ernment, was finally allotted to him. 
So far as the will of the voters counted, 
the Republicans were repudiated as a 
result of the scandals that forced 
Grant into retirement. 


——EEE 






































Agnes Rothery in New York. You don’t roam the world on a professor's salary. 





Burt Owen 


The world is in her books 


Agnes Rothery is travel expert and homemaker 


Behind a high board fence dust 
flew; giant cranes swung their dinosaur 
necks; drills beat out a deafening tattoo. 
New Yorkers had stopped to gape at the 
spot where a skyscraper was to rise. One 
trim little brown-haired, brown-eyed wom- 
an stood on her tiptoes to look through 
a peephole in the fence. 

“Haa,” jeered a somewhat tipsy by- 
stander. “Sidewalk superintendent!” 

The brown-haired woman paid no at- 
tention but scribbled briskly in her little 
black notebook. That was in the summer 
of 1950; if the heckler were to visit a 
bookstore this week he would find a new 
book, New York Today, by Agnes Roth- 
ery (Prentice-Hall: $3.75). In it he could 
read the story of his city from the pop- 
corn-strewn sands of Coney Island to the 
United Nations Building. And he would 
discover many things he hadn’t known 
about his town. 

Yet Agnes Rothery is not a New 
Yorker. She collected the material for her 
book while she and her husband, Harry 
Rogers Pratt, a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, spent three summer 
months in an apartment on Gramercy 
Park. But she wrote it back in her own 
home, a wide-winged terra cotta house on 
a hilltop near Charlottesville, Va. 

While she was writing it she pruned 
her garden, looked after her Siamese 
cats and their recurrent litters of kittens 
and entertained her friends with “meals 
produced in many languages.” She has 
brought back ideas about food from every 
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country she visited while working on 30 
books about travel. And she never comes 
back without “a present for the house.” 
In fact, it was this love for her home and 
her desire to stay in it that sent Agnes 
Rothery junketing about the world. 
Sales Talk. You don’t travel around 
the world on a professor’s salary, but 
that matter was settled the second sum- 
mer after Professor Pratt, who had been 
an actor and musician, accepted a job 





teaching at the University of Virginia. 
The Pratts were living on the campus in 
a tiny house that had once been slave 
quarters. Agnes didn’t want to budge, 
but when the professor suggested they 
go to the West Coast for six weeks she 
recognized the gleam in his eye and con- 
sented. 

She saw the same gleam again the 
day they planned to return home. They 
were sitting on San Francisco’s Tele- 
graph Hill, watching a white boat down 
in the harbor. “It’s going to Hawaii,” the 
professor said. “We don’t have to go 
home for six weeks. Why don’t we go to 
Hawaii?” His wife asked, realistically, 
“What would we use for money?” “Your 
famous name,” he answered. 

She protested she wasn’t famous. 
She had worked on the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Boston Herald, written for 
magazines, and done three travel books 

“You’re the most famous travel 
writer in the United States,” her hus- 
band insisted. He told the agent in the 
steamship office the same thing, pointed 
out that there were no good books on 
Hawaiian travel, that here was a chance 
to reach purchasers of steamship tickets. 
A few days later the agent sought them 
out: “There’s a boat sailing for Hawaii. 
Can you go as guests of the company?” 

From Hawaii Miss Rothery brought 
back notes for the brochures and folders 
she wrote for the company, tapa cloth 
and a pandanus rug for the house and a 
new recipe for curry. 

Globe Trotting. Next year they 
went to Brazil as guests of another steam- 
ship company. This time she wrote a 
book, and the professor furnished the 
illustrations. His pictures were included 
in their later contracts,*which took them 
to South and Central America, Iceland, 
the Scandinavian countries, Italy, Japan 
and England. 

Out of their experiences grew their 
present home, “Recoleta.” Its big living 
room contains furniture from 18 coun- 
tries. The «orner fireplace. with its cir- 
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“Which one of you is Muriel Roberts?” 
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cular hood, was designed in Sweden. 
(“People who live in colder climates and 
are most frugal with wood have neces- 
sarily designed the best fireplaces.” ) 

When she is working on a book, Miss 
Rothery says, “I automatically go to my 
desk at 9 o’clock every morning and I 
stay until luncheon time. It never occurs 
to me not to write.” She rarely finishes 
more than 500 words a day—has little 
patience with people who boast they can 
dash off 20,000 words a week. 

Last summer the Pratts stayed home. 
“We ate all our meals out in the patio. 
I just poked around in the garden. We 
had friends in to lunch all the time. It 
was simply enchanting.” But, adds Agnes 
Rothery, “I didn’t get a book written. I'll 
have to do something about that!” 





It’s a cinch. New kit makes needlepoint 
pillows with no trouble. (SEE: New) 


New for the house 


Nonskid Powder. Guard against 
dangerous falls with Traxion, a mineral 
mixture. It comes in a blow-gun tube 
ready to be sprayed on icy steps and 
walks. Keep some in the glove compart- 
ment to pump under spinning tires 
($1.25). 

Prefab Pillows. Backs now come 
with fronts of needlepoint sofa pillows. 
Women can choose from a selection of 
sets ($3.95 to $8.50) that include a par- 
tially completed needlepoint pillow face 
and a completely finished back in match- 
ing fabric. Yarn does not come with the 
set. 

Ivy Spiral. Train ivy and other 
potted climbers with a plastic spiral, 
filled with sphagnum moss. The latticed 
cylinder (green, red or bronze) is 10 
inches high, provides both support and 
moisture and has holes in the top for 
adding water ($1). 

Waterproof Seal. Anyone can fix 
places where wall and bathtub meet with 
Sani Tub-Seal ($3.95). A kit contains 
enough white plastic stripping and ce- 
ment to form a seal around an average 
tub. 
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BUYER and SELLER 


Hardware - on- Wheels. Jerry 
Salsbury, Erie, Pa., hardware mer- 
chant, found competition getting 
rough. So he wooed country customers 
at their homes with a hardware-store- 
on-wheels, a %4-ton truck equipped 
with shelves and stocked with every- 
thing from pots and pans to tenpenny 
nails. The gimmick: Incidental to sell- 
ing these odds and ends, he sold more 
than 100 power mowers and many ap- 
pliances which rural-route families 
might have bought elsewhere. Increase 
in business for one year: $10,000. 

Thousand-family Farm. It took 
builder Bernard Kirinsky of Wantagh, 
N.Y., to realize that most city and 
town people like rural areas for more 
than vacations. He profited by build- 
ing Forest City, a 1,000-home com- 
munity in which each owner pays $24- 
a-year dues to play at farming a six- 
acre community tract. This has two 
barns, two chicken houses, 350 chicks, 
120 ducks and geese, 16 rabbits, 
horses and ponies. Owners get lots of 
cheap food, plenty of recreation. 

Promotion Puff. Here’s an idea 
which promises to give Chicago’s L. B. 
Patterson a million-dollar business and 
may help you influence customers: He 
makes cigarettes with your firm’s 
name stamped on them. His theory: 
Good will doesn’t end with advertising 
on the match-folder; it should carry 
through the entire smoke. In his first 
two months in business, he picked up 
more than 1,000 customers; half of 
them gave repeat orders within 30 
days. 

With Mustard? Working on the 
theory that with “a little of everything 
and lots of it, you don’t have to make 
a wide margin of profit,” general store 
proprietor Ed Coultrap of Tappan 
Lake, Ohio, is pulling customers from 
miles around with a novel “loss 





Nickel sandwich. Customers galore 
flock to Ed Coultrap’s Ohio store. 





Walter Rudolph 
Traveling hardware. Jerry Sals- 
bury’s idea grossed $10,000 a year. 


leader”—a lunch counter serving a 5¢ 
sandwich. It sells indirectly every- 
thing from tires to toys and bacon. 

Ruined Rodeo. What can be 
done when a local business promotion 
fails? Coolidge, Ariz., Jaycees went in 
the hole several thousand dollars 
when wind and rain ruined their 1950 
rodeo. To make up the deficit, they 
formed a “C Note” club in which each 
Junior Chamber of Commerce mem- 
ber signed a $100 note at the bank. 
This year’s rodeo, a big success, paid 
back the borrowers. 

Need a Mechanic? If you are 
short of help in your town, try putting 
an ad in the classified section of a De- 
troit newspaper. While many of the 
motor capital’s unemployed are work- 
ing again now that model change- 
overs are near completion, a big work- 
er surplus remains because of ma- 
terials shortages and auto production 
cutback orders. 

Allstate Car a Threat? Auto 
dealers can stop worrying that Kaiser- 
Frazer’s plan to market a car like the 
Henry J. (under the Allstate trade- 
mark) through Sears, Roebuck may 
lead to cut-rate sale of many types of 
cars at hardware stores or even corner 
groceries. Sears won’t undercut K-F 
dealer prices. And K-F officials say 
they won’t extend the plan beyond 
Sears; marketing through department 
stores, tried in the past, hasn’t been 
successful, largely because of servic- 
ing difficulties. Sears hopes to lick this 
by sending mechanics to K-F’s Detroit 
plant for training. 

Did You Know? Restaurants 
could do well to use more spices in 
food: GIs picked up a taste for highly 
spiced dishes overseas. A&P quickly 
noticed the trend, purchased a record 
4 million pounds of spices last year. 















LOOKING AHEAD 





AND WHAT TO DO 
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THE NEW YEAR will bring problems——and opportunities. Industries that can get 
materials——and defense orders—-will be busy. That rules out many 
small businesses——even with orders they often can't get enough met— 
als. All-out crop production efforts on farms are certain. Farmers 


have the machines and can get most materials they will need. Profits 
will be down--as costs press up against prices that consumers resist. 


RETAIL BUSINESSES "with few exceptions will make less profits in 1952." This 
was the prediction of an auditor heading a firm serving merchants, 
dealers, factories and a broad cross-section of other businesses. 
Among the towns covered are thriving county seats. Some businessmen 
will drift into trouble before they realize what is happening. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IS RELATIVELY STABLE, according to the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. "Layoffs in consumers' goods industries have been at about 
the same rate as added hiring in defense and related activities...." 
There is continued cautious purchasing and a high rate of saving. 


People are not convinced that shortages of most goods will develop. 
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culture for 1952. They are called "goals"-—-—not "guides" as in the 
past year. Officials say that need, "especially feed grains, is the 
greatest we have ever faced." Banks, merchants and dealers should be 
ready to finance and supply the materials that farmers must have to 
produce the "goals."" Figure out how your business can help-——and get 
a larger share of the farm trade. 





Christmas Club savings plan so it won't happen next year. More than 
10 million people put aside 25¢ to $50 a week this way in 1950. Your 
banker will welcome such small accounts, despite the high cost of 
servicing them. They encourage the thrift habit, and nearly one- 
third wind up as permanent savings accounts. 


from cities. Fluid milk markets will be especially strong for sever- 
al years. Every trade area adapted to dairying should push for more 
milk cows. Dairy farming has a solid future that will support a high 
level of business long after the boom has passed for some other farm 
enterprises. Banks can be liberal in financing cows for family farms. 


ON YOUR FARM you now have a big tax advantage for growing breeding animals. 
The 1951 law made the capital gains provision definite. You can de- 
duct costs in full as you raise the breeding animals and-—-after they 
qualify—-sell and pay tax on only one half of the income. More busi- 
ness and professional men who own farms will be going into livestock 
operations to get these benefits. 


STUDY UP ON INCOME TAXES. Don't pay more than you owe-——most people do. Don't 
pay a fee just to get the form filled out. You should become the ex- 
pert-—-as you know your business ramifications. It is recommended 
winter study. Hire a tax consultant as needed——-but pay enough to get 
someone who knows taxes. 

MAKE A WILL NOW-——and plan how your estate can be settled to save taxes. Why 
work hard to accumulate for the benefit of your family-—-then, by 
neglect of a proper will, let a lot of your money go for costs and 
taxes? Only you can prevent the needless costs. Consult your banker 
—-or an attorney who specializes in taxes and estates. 

AN ACCURATE YEAR-END INVENTORY is necessary for good management. Use it to re- 
view your will. Use it to improve your accounting system. Don't be 
guilty of starting the "harder-—to-make-profits" New Year with anti- 
quated bookkeeping. 
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The Rays. Al, Jack, Dick and Bill make a profit when they pay an employe $9,700. 
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Partner-workers: $5,000 to $9,000 


This incentive plan boosts both wages and profits 


From failure to $1 million, then $7 
million, $14 million a year—and next 
year to probable sales of $20 million. 
That’s the soaring pace Bill Ray has set 
small business through a simple success 
“secret”—make a partner of every work- 
er. 

Bill Ray went into business for him- 
self in his father’s attic 20 years ago, 
making furnace thermostats. He flopped, 
lost most of his $10,000 capital—started 
again, teamed with three of his brothers 
in the General Controls Co. of Glendale, 
Calif. Today they are turning out 400 
different types of automatic control de- 
vices and are crowding the biggest out- 
fits in the field. G.C. gadgets are on al- 
most every plane in the air today, are 
basic in our guided-missiles program, run 
heating and air-conditioning systems in 
the nation’s homes and buildings. 

The brothers worked out their labor 
formula ‘in 1943. Analyzing the static 
sales chart, they blamed lack of progress 
on defective workmanship; low produc- 
tion on disgruntled workers. If the men 
were holding the business back, they de- 
cided, the men might also be the key to 
building it up: perhaps executives and 
workers had to succeed together. 

They Like It. Businessmen are dis- 
trustful of profit-sharing that cuts their 
returns; labor unions are wary of dis- 
guised “speed ups.” But the incentive 
plan General Controls evolved is consid- 
ered by many as a model for industry. 
Here’s how it works: 

e @ The “normal” output for every 
one of the 32,000 operations handled by 
G.C.’s 1,300 workers is set after careful 
study and by agreement between work- 
ers and executives. Base pay for this is 
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the same as other companies pay. 

@¢ Qutput above the normal rate 
gets each worker an average of 50% 
more than standard pay on his excess 
production. (To prevent sloppy work, 
men are not paid for defective products.) 
This extra has boosted average “blue- 
collar” wages above $5,000 a year at G.C. 

e @ Workers receive 60% of the in- 
centive wage in their regular pay en- 
velopes. The balance goes into a plant- 
wide fund—since production in one di- 
vision depends upon equally good, fast 
work in all others—which is split among 
the workers at regular intervals. 

@ @ Men who are working for them- 
selves think up better ways of doing their 


jobs. The worker’s reward for any sug- 
gestion accepted is half of what it saves 
the company in the first year. 

e @ After two years’ employment, a 
worker can contribute $100 a year to a 
profit-sharing and retirement plan which, 
with company contributions and interest, 
assures the average man at G.C. of $16.,- 
000 cash when he retires after working 
30 years. 

The plan has raised G.C.’s output, 
lowered per-unit cost, improved work- 
manship, cut labor turnover to almost 
nothing and eliminated strikes. 

Under the G.C. plan the workers can 
ask: Why should I strike against myself? 
And for what? A valve welder who 
would make $4,732 elsewhere can expect 
to be paid $7,928 at G.C. this year—that’s 
$152.46 a week instead of $91. Top 1951 
pay of $9,700 went to one worker whose 
pay plus incentive earnings totaled 
$7,700; his idea for improving an as- 
sembly line saved G.C. $4,000. 

Easy Normal. Typical of these “in- 
dependent employes” is Sidney Herbert, 
42 and married, who joined G.C. five 
years ago as a punch press operator at 
$2,800. His normal output of plates to 
hold thermostats on living-room walls is 
set at 300 an hour, with hourly base pay 
of $1.48. Actually, Herbert regularly 
turns out 400 to 500 plates an hour. He 
is paid 54% of the net earnings on his 
excess production, the company takes 
46%. Herbert’s incentive boost brings his 
annual wage to about $6,000, or some 
$2,000 more than he could make under 
usual conditions elsewhere. 

Sidney Herbert may be a cog in a 


big machine at G.C.—but he’s recognized | 


as a vital one. Even Shop Steward Harry 
Deerick (International Association of 
Machinists, AFL) who once opposed the 
incentive plan as a speed-up, is now a 
convert. “Plans like this are a ‘must’,” he 
says, “to continue spreading the benefits 
of the American economic system.” 

Bill Ray doesn’t bother about eco- 
nomic theories. “All I know,” he says 
happily, “is that it works.” 


How the incentive plan pays off 





The company gets: 

1. Larger output, 

lower overhead costs per unit. 
2. Defect-free products. 


3. An employment turnover of only 
one half of 1%; as against 3% to 5% av- 
erage for other companies in the area. 

4. Friendly relations with employes. 


increased sales, 


The worker gets: 
1. Up to 40% or 50% more pay. 


2. $200 to $3,000 a year for sugges- 
tions. 


- A retirement fund that may run 


between $15,000 and $20,000. 
4. A pagtnership profit-sharing inter- 
est in the company’s total output. 
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Seven-minute ride to doom 


Are ‘nonsked’ airlines commercial death traps? 


Johnny Connors was going to 
Tampa for Christmas, in a big plane. As 
thrilled as only a 2-year-old can be, he 
hadn’t slept much at home in Fanwood, 
N.J., the night before. Now he dozed the 
long hours of waiting in Newark airport 
while they fixed the plane. His mother 
sat forward listening to the loudspeaker. 

Then came the call. There was a 
crowd boarding the dingy plane, but no 
one complained for this was a $39.34 bar- 
gain Miami flight. Now the engines 
roared and Johnny pressed his nose to 
the window. The plane raced to a takeoff, 
trailing smoke. It took a long time to lift. 
Then trees were passing underneath, ever 
so close. Now the ground was failing 
away faster. The engines screamed in a 
climb; the cabin shook. 

Suddenly something exploded. The 
earth turned sideways—began to spin 
around—came rushing closer. Johnny 


huddled against his mother. It was hot; 
people were screaming. 

Johnny’s blackened body was the 
first to be taken from the wreckage and 
laid out in the dirty snow of a scrap yard 
beside the frozen Elizabeth River. His 
first flight had lasted seven minutes. In 
that fraction of a sunlit Sunday after- 
noon, 55 others had died to make this 
the second worst aviation accident in 
the U.S. It was the 2lst and gravest 
crash in the six-year history of nonsched- 
uled or irregular air carriers (flying 
wherever and whenever there was a pay- 
load). It brought their total of passenger 
deaths to 365. 

Investigators for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board slid down the icy gully to 
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the crackling debris almost on the heels 
of priests and rescue workers. But ex- 
perts had already reached their verdicts. 
Said one veteran pilot: “I might fly on 
those irregulars myself. But I sure 
wouldn’t send my mother.” In Washing- 
ton, the CAB revealed that “nonsked” air- 
coach lines had an accident fatality rate 
three times higher than the regular air- 
lines in 1950. 

Quick Profits. Nonskeds blossomed 
after the war, when veterans with flight 
training and GI loans bought surplus 
military aircraft, catered to the growing 
demand for fast, cheap transportation. 
Within a year or two, there were some 400 
irregular “airlines,” many with a single 
plane. Fatal accidents killed 20 people 
per 100 million passenger-miles (five 
times their present rate). And as they 
crashed or went broke, the lines were 
often taken over by quick-profit business- 
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Bargain flight—to eternity. The 21st “nonsked” crash raises toll to 365 passengers. 


men. These men had to push to show a 
return before the planes fell to pieces. A 
DC-3, for example, cost over $1 million 
in those days, is considered worn out 
after six years of peacetime service. Few 
new planes will be available, even if 
irregular operators could afford them, be- 
fore 1954—when defense demand may let 
up. The only way to squeeze the last drop 
of earning power from a plane is by 
taking a gamble—with lives. Cheap re- 
pairs cut costs—so a plane crashed into 
the sea off Miami, killing 53; auto plugs 
sparked the aircraft engines. Loading 
over the safety margin added a buck— 
so this plane was carrying 75 passengers 
in space for 50. 

Already amateurs are blaming over- 


load for the Elizabeth crash of the Miami 
Airlines C-46. They noticed that the 
three worst nonsked crashes all involved 
C-46 military planes the regular lines 
won't use. CAB hearings now under way 
would cut the allowable payload on these 
craft. But that’s no assurance operators 
won't overload, that pilots won’t take a 
chance. For there’s no sure enforcement 
of safety regulations. 

Federal okaying of every flight would 
take thousands of men, millions of dol- 
lars. Inspectors can only make samplings. 
Thus, 141 unannounced checks were made 
on Miami Airlines craft this year—with- 
out finding a serious violation. (The year 
before, the line was fined twice, once for 
overloading a C-46.) 

There isn’t even any way of insurin: 
that shady operators are kept out. An air- 
line ruined by compensation claims from 
families of crash victims can go out of 
business. Next week, with a new name, a 
new $5,000-a-year “president,” the outfit 
can use the same planes, the same flight 
personnel on the same runs. 

A Place in the Sun. There are now 
65 nonscheduled operators in the U.S. By 
proving demand, they have forced regu- 
lar lines to provide coach rates by air. 
Opposition from luxury lines fattening on 
Federal funds is partly responsible for 
forcing the nonskeds to cut corners. 
Pressure continues to drive them all out 
of business. The nonskeds are now operat- 
ing under an “economic death sentence” 
promulgated by the CAB—stayed tem- 
porarily through efforts of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. This latest 
crash will raise more questions, damn 
the many for the sins of the few. The 
little guys of commercial aviation have 
done a job, deserve a place in the sun. 
However, there must be no more Johnny 
Connors roasted alive to make a fast buck. 


‘Alcoholiday’ antidote 


It took only two three-day periods 
over the Christmas-New Year week ends 
last winter to kill 849 persons and injure 
more than 10,000 in traffic accidents. That 
was enough to depopulate Leesburg, 
Ohio, or maim every resident of Carbon- 
dale, Ill. 

With blood expected to flow almost 
as freely as liquor again this season (the 
National Safety Council predicted 600 
dead over the Christmas week end), a 
top motor vehicle official last week offered 
a suggestion to reduce the “alcoholiday” 
carnage. The preventive: Make the tradi- 
tional “one for the road” a cup of coffee. 

Executive Director Leland S. Harris 
of the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators points to the ex- 
ample of professional drivers, “the long- 
haul bus and truck drivers who make 
frequent coffee stops because they’ve 
found it renews their alertness.” 

Harris estimates that if his sugges- 
tion had been followed last year the holi- 
day traffic death toll might have been 
cut by 25%. 
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OVERSEAS WIT (Communist brand) 








To see how the other half laughs, 
PATHFINDER’S Overseas Wit editor, Roy 
Hoopes, took a‘look at some Communist 
publications. The stuff that is supposed 
to make Commies laugh, although occa- 
sionally funny, is usually heavy-handed 
and concerned only with parroting the 
party line. Some examples: 


Truth is a rare thing—that’s why 
the Voice of America is so economical 
with it. —Svet Prace, Czechoslovakia. 
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Krokodil, Moscow 
“What do you mean, they aren't top 
grade? Look at the sign, not the potato.” 


Two French politicians met on 
the street and one told the other that he 
was going to form a cabinet the next 
day. “Good,” his friend replied, “and 
what are you going to do in the after- 
noon?” —Szpilki, Poland. 


In New York one of the South 
American delegates to the United Na- 
tiohs was held up by a gangster with a 
revolver. “Give me your money and 
valuables,” demanded the gangster. 

“But,” said the victim, “I am a 
delegate to the U.N.” 

“Who cares?” replied the gunman. 


“This is one time you know why you 
have raised your hand!” 
—Mucha, Poland. 





Strushel, Bulgaria 
“Is that the factory?” 
“No, that’s the factory’s administrative 
building. The factory is next door.” 


A U.S. Cabinet discussion on new 
methods for reducing expenses pro- 
duced the following proposals: “To 
abolish the use of red ink in Govern- 
ment offices; to reduce unemployment 
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benefits and to replace death sentences 
with fines. The latter would demonstrate 
American humanism and would result 
in saving electricity.” 

—Czechoslovakia radio. 


Wipe your eyes, my little lamb, 
Pay your taxes like a man. 
They’ve stripped yOupnaked, 
that’s a fact, 
But that’s your gift 
to the Atlantic Pact. 
—Berliner Zeitung, East Berlin. 


Conversation: “I understand one 
of Tito’s secret police will be given a 
medal for killing two Greeks.” 

“At the border?” 

“No, in one of the children’s refu- 
gee camps.”—Dikobraz, Czechoslovakia. 


A girl was working a crossword 
puzzle. Turning to a friend, she asked: 
“What do you think goes in here? Hori- 
zontal, five letters: ‘He enjoys listening 
to the Voice of America.’ ” 

“Very simple,” her friend replied, 
“idiot”! —Ludas Matyi, Hungary. 


One evening a drunken U.S. sol- 
dier met Premier Alcide de Gasperi on 
the street and started to beat him up. 
An American officer happened along, 





Dikobraz, Czechoslovakia 


The real story behind Marshal Tito’s 
frontier provocations. ‘ 


stopped the fight and apologized: “Ex- 
cuse him. Mr. de Gasperi. Believe me, 
we'll punish him seriously.” 
“That’s all right,” said De Gasperi. 
“He just mistook me for an Italian.” 
—Via Nuovo, Italy. 


At a White House press confer- 
ence one of the correspondents asked 
President Truman if he really wanted 
peace. “Don’t be silly,” replied Truman, 
“T have the right to make a little joke 
now and then, don’t I?” 

—Hosteni, Albania. 


In a school in Western Europe 
the teacher was discussing the Marshall 
Plan. “Can anyone tell me,” she asked 
how high the Marshall Plan can go?” 

“Five feet, eight inches,” replied 
one bright young student. 

“How’s that?” asked the teacher. 





































“That’s how tall my father is,” ex- 
plained the student, “and he says that 
he is up to his neck in the Marshall 
Plan.” —Strushel, Bulgaria. 


Vie Nuovo, Rome 
“I’m afraid there are no tractors but the 
government sent you these instead!” 


Two U.S. farmers were working 
in a field when one turned to the other 
and asked: 

“Say, why do we have a Constitu- 
tion here in America?” 

“That’s easy,” replied the second. 
“So we can tell what rights have been 
deprived us by Wall Street.” 

—Urzica, Rumania. 


It is not surprising to find that 
Communists are funniest when trying to 
be serious: ; 

In the Soviet Union there is no 
unemployment—it was abolished more 
than 20 years ago. 

—New Times, Moscow. 


In commenting on a Czech long- 
distance runner who broke three world 
records at one time, Prague’s Prace 
said: “Over half a lap more was covered 
by the modest Czechoslovak than by any 
member of a capitalist team. He ful- 
filled his obligation by 200% and for 
the third time went beyond the limit of 
human endurance.” 
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Lengren, Poland 


W arsaw—yesterday and today. 
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WARM AIR FURNACES 
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A WILLIAMSON will provide your 
home with clean, comfortable, gently 
circulated warm air that will add a 
feeling of inviting warmth and friend- 
liness to every nook and corner. 





If you’re remodeling your present 
home or planning the new, why not 
start with the furnace. An authorized 
WILLIAM- 
SON dealer 
will gladly 
show you how 
easy it is to 
**Heat To Your 
Heart’s Can - 
tent’’.on a 
budget you 
can afford. 
Write today. 





for over 60 years 


Complats, Lino 


WARM AIR FURNACES 
for Oll, COAL, GAS 










The WILLIAMSON Heater Company 
4565-A Marburg Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





| Show me the way to more comfort at less cost with 
= WILLIAMSON Worm Air Heating. I'm interested in: 


B( )On ( ) Coot { ) Gos { )tPGes 


( ) Send me “Complete Line” Folder of Williamson 
Furnaces. 


















( ) Arrange a FREE Heating Survey of my home. 


Nome 


Address 






City Zone State 
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| 3,000-mile cats, 1,800-mile dogs 


Dr. Rhine’s experiments seek an animal sixth sense 


The dog hardly had strength 
enough to wag his tail. His feet were 
swollen to twice their normal size. He 
was thin, almost emaciated. But to his 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Roger Fossen of 
Morris, Minn., there was no doubt about 
his identity. He* was Skippy, the 2-year- 
old part-Labrador they left behind in 
Seattle eight months before when they 
meved to Morris. He had walked 1,800 
miles to a town and to a house he had 
never seen. 

Was it possible there was a mistake? 
Could he be another dog of the same size 
and markings who answered to the name 
of Skippy? The Fossens knew of one sure 
test they could make. 

The Skippy they had owned in 
Seattle had an undog-like appetite for 
lettuce and tomato salad. So they got a 
tempting beefsteak and beside it placed a 
salad. The hungry dog sniffed at the 
steak, ate the salad with relish, wagged 
his tail for more. To the Fossens the 
proof was complete. 

Skippy’s adventure gave Dr. J. B. 
Rhine, head of Duke University’s parapsy- 
chology laboratory and noted for his ex- 
periments in extrasensory perception, an 
interesting case to study. In 20 years Dr. 
Rhine has established to his satisfaction 
the existence in humans of extrasensory 
perception (a $5 word for mind-reading). 
Now he wants to know whether animals, 
too, have a sixth sense. 

Cross-country Cat. The case of 
Tom, a cat owned by Charles D. Smith 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., is one of the most 
astonishing in his file. In 1949 the Smiths 
moved to San Gabriel, Calif., left Tom 
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behind’ with a friend. More than two 
years later, the cat showed up in San 
Gabriel, having traveled 3,000 miles. The 
Smiths claimed it was the cat they left 
behind in St. Petersburg. 

Then there was Stubby, a dog owned 
by Harry McKinzie of Colorado Springs, 
Colo. In 1948 McKinzie moved to Indian- 
apolis, took Stubby with him. Two years 
later McKinzie decided to move back to 
Colorado Springs. He put Stubby in his 
truck, but at Decatur, Ill., the owner 
and pet somehow were parted. McKinzie 
went on without the dog. At Colorado 
Springs he moved into a new house. Sev- 
eral months later he was walking down 
the street where he had formerly lived 
when he noticed Stubby on the porch of 
his old house. The dog McKinzie said, 
was the one that had been lost in Decatur. 

In another case, that of a cocker 
spaniel, Tony, owned by L. M. Doolen of 
Aurora, Ill., the evidence was conclusive. 
Tony was left behind when the family 
moved to East Lansing, Mich., a few 
years ago. Because he had a tendency to 
run away, the Doolens decided to leave 
him with friends. Tony had a collar with 
a licensé number on it. Six weeks later 
he showed up in East Lansing, wearing 
the same collar. 

Obviously, despite Dr. Rhine’s reluc- 
tance to concede anything at this point, 
animals of all sorts have definite trail- 
ing and homing traits. But how to ex- 
plain them is another question. The 
theory that they can somehow “tune in” 
on the earth’s magnetic field doesn’t hold 
water. A group of storks were taken from 
Poland to Palestine. Before their at- 


mixture. Dr. Rhine (left) investigates feats of cross-country cats, dogs. 
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Give PATHFINDER to solve your last- | 
minute gift problems quickly and easily. 
PATHFINDER will announce your gifts 
with a beautiful Christmas card which 
will be air-mailed to reach your friends 
during the Holiday Season. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 


1 one-year gift subscription......... $2.50 
Each additional—your own or giff.... 1.25 


For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each 
SEND THIS HANDY FORM BY AIR MAIL 


TODAY. ATTACH CHECK, MONEY ORDER 
OR CURRENCY AT OUR RISK. 








[) Bill me during January 1952 for 
gifts 


[] Enclosed is $ in payment 
for_....—s Christmas gifts of 
PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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Town-State 
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Town-State 
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Town-State 


THINK OF ALL THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST— | 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts | 


GIFT FROM: 
Street 
Town-State. 


AIR MAIL today te: 
PATHFINDER CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
Business Offices, 230 W. WASHINGTON SQ. 





PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Skippy comes home. For Fossen’s dog: 
1,800 miles from Seattle to Minnesota. 


tempted flight back, small magnets were 
attached to the heads of some. Those 
wearing magnets reached home as un- 
erringly and as promptly as those with- 
out them. 

Sympathetic Sorrow. Rhine now 
is engaged in the more exacting project 
of finding out if animals, particularly 
dogs, are capable of telepathy. Here there 
is some previous evidence to go on. There 
is the case of a New York youth of 19 
who was taken to the hospital. His par- 
ents had no idea that on that particular 
night he was in a dangerous condition, 
with a high fever. But their English bull 
dog, Butch, shivered and moaned all 
night long. At dawn, however, he went 
to sleep. It was precisely at that time, 
hospital nurses said the boy’s fever went 
down and he was out of danger. 

Well-known in the Duke laborato- 
ries, also, are the cases cited by a Rus- 
sian professor named Bechterev. Just be- 
fore World War I, the Russian scientist 
experimented with a dog called Pikki. 
The dog’s trainer would concentrate on 
an order—fetch a book, pick up a ball, 
attack a stuffed wolf. Then, without mov- 
ing a hand, the trainer would say “Go!” 
and the animal would carry out the train- 
er’s mental order. Eventually Bechterev 
found he could give the dog direct mental 
orders. 

Even precognition, the sensing of 
future events, is not unknown to animals. 
Dr. Rhine tells of a dog who daily ac- 
companied an explosives plant employe 
to work. One day the dog, when halfway 
to the plant, suddenly ran home, whining. 
That afternoon an explosion shook the 
plant, killed the dog’s owner. 

What does all this mean? Dr. Rhine 
does not profess to say—yet. But he 
wants information about other cases. If 
you know of instances where animals are 
reported to have performed similar feats, 
write Dr. J. B. Rhine, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. He needs all the help 
he can get. 














MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 








You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
Large Blooms .. . RICH 


and COLORFUL. Pep-lt 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 


| micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 


to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 
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Easy to USE.Just spread spoonful around each plant, 
‘Harmless to plants in any quontity. 
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HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you 
may qualify for this pleasant, 
profitable work. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write today, 
giving your qualifications. 


Address: | | 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building | 








1323 “M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Safer Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creo- 
mulsion contains only safe, helpful, roven 
ingredients and no narcotics to disturb 
nature’s process. It goes right to the seat 
of the trouble to aid nature soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mem- 
branes. Guaranteed to please you or drug- 
gist refunds money. Creomulsion has stood 
the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMUESION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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Give him a feast for Christmas — 
and the year ’round! MILK-BONE 
Doc BISCUIT crunches like a bone, 
provides the chewing exercise that 
helps keep teeth and gums strong 


and healthy! Baked for purity 
and easy digestibility, MILK- BONE 
Doc BISCUIT is economical, too, be- 
cause it’s concentrated nourishment. 


MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains nutrients your 
dog needs: Vitamins A, B:, 
B2,D,andE... Meat Meal... 
...Whole Wheat 












TRAVE due to travel motion, 
NAUSEA. 


aids in quieting 
stem 


AND OTHER COLD MISERY 


Take TABCIN to check cold 
misery quick! TABCIN checks 
sneezes and sniffles, helps re- 45e 
lieve headache and feverish gag 
feeling. Eases aches and pains. 75, 
TABCIN contains a tested anti- 
histamine in compound with 
other ingredients to give more 
complete relief for cold distress. 
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Guatemala: battleground of a ‘war’ 





Red attacks on United Fruit follow the Moscow line 


The U.S.-owned United Fruit Co. 
is waging a banana war in Guatemala 
with Communist-run trade unions and the 
fellow-traveling government. The Com- 
munists are pushing the fruit company 
around as if they had a force as potent 
as the Red Army behind them. 

Socialistic laws and rising labor de- 
mands have United Fruit talking serious- 
ly of taking its $25 million investment 
elsewhere in Central America. “Growing 
bananas is a risky business—in Guate- 
mala or anywhere else,” said one U.F. 
official. “But when the Communists get 
in the act, it’s impossible.” 

Reds’ Freedom. The Communists 
first got in the act in 1944 when a na- 


tionalist revolution tossed out dictator 
Jorge Ubico. Although “spiritual So- 
cialist” Juan José Arévalo, who was 


elected President, outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party and proclaimed a “Roosevelt 
democracy,” the Communists were al- 
lowed to do pretty much as they pleased. 
They landed jobs on the public pay- 
roll, with access to government funds and 
took over the trade unions. In three years 
they had maneuvered Arévalo to the 
point where he gave unofficial endorse- 
ment to almost every Communist activity. 
The President made one feeble attempt 
to weed out the Communists in 1949 after 
their agitation led to the recall of U.S. 
Ambassador Richard C. Patterson. But 
the Reds were too solidly entrenched. 
One of the first Communist-inspired 
projects was to go after United Fruit, 
which pays nearly one third of Guate- 
mala’s $46 million total annual payroll. 
In 1947 Arévalo’s “spiritual Socialists” 
passed a labor code applying chiefly to 
companies with more than 500 employees. 
Guatemalans admit U.F. is the only 
company with more than 500 workers. 
One Government official blandly ex- 
plained: “Some day, maybe there will 
be more.” 
Now United must pay time-and-a- 


| half overtime, instead of time-and-a-quar- 


ter, and must also give ten days paid va- 
cation instead of five. The code forbids 
strikes in agricultural work—except on 
farms employing more than 500. Sever- 
ance pay and overtime are retroactive. 
Demands have been made against the 
Company for $11,000 in severance pay 
and $17,800 in overtime for a single em- 
ploye. 

United Fruit officials say they have 
no objection to wage increases as long 


| as they apply everywhere. But they point 
| to this contrast: 


ee On government and private 
farms, workers are paid 80¢ a day and 
supplied food, a thatched hut and a small 
plot to cultivate. Skilled labor in Guate- 
mala gets $1.25 a day, common laborers 
64¢. 

@ @ United Fruit workers get a mini- 
mum of $1.36 a day, overtime, decent 


housing, pure water, medical and hospi- 
tal services, commissaries selling staples 
at cost, and social centers. “The only 
socialism in Socialist Guatemala,” said 
one observer, “is that practiced by the 
United Fruit Company.” 

Last summer U.F. officials decided 
on a showdown. The labor unions were 
demanding pay increases amounting to 
$14 million per year. In addition, one of 
their plantations needed an $8 million 
rehabilitation project to stamp out Pan- 
ama disease, a banana-destroying fungus. 
U.F. had already threatened to leave 
when a hurricane all but destroyed an- 
other plantation valued at $10 million. 
Company officials went direct to Manuel 
Morales, Harvard-educated Minister of 


Economics, and asked for (1) a three- 





Wide World 
Arbenz and wife. A three-year guaran- 
tee is too much for his government. 


year guarantee against legislation that 
might raise operating costs, and (2) the 
government’s help in negotiating with 
the unions. 

The government agreed to mediate 
labor disputes, but maintained firmly that 
for U.F. to suggest it curtail anti-United 
Fruit legislation constituted interference 
with its sovereign rights. 

Other Victims. United Fruit is not 
the only company having trouble. U.S. 
oil and chic'e (chewing gum) firms have 
already quit. Last year Pan American 
Airways had to threaten to pull out for 
good before it finally settled a labor dis- 
pute. At present, Empressa Electrica, a 
multimillion-dollar subsidiary of Electric 
Bond and Share, is free from labor trou- 
ble, but demands for nationalization of 
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Pathfinder 
Guatemala. A thousand Communists 
create a menace south of the border. 


its power plants never cease. Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America, an 
$80 million U.S.-owned road, is getting 
the same treatment as United Fruit. 

Today Guatemala is a haven for ex- 
iled Latin American Reds. President Ar- 
benz, who replaced Arévalo in the No- 
vember 1950 elections, is even more in- 
clined to play ball with the Communists; 
his government has gone so far as to 
break up anti-Communist student rallies. 

The predominately Catholic popula- 
tion has little use for communism, and 
Arbenz himself is not a Communist. But 
he might as well be. There are about a 
thousand known Communists in the coun- 
try, most of whom follow the Moscow 
line; they control the National Congress 
and all the trade unions. 

Recently the head of the National 
Congress and Arbenz’s Minister of Edu- 
cation attended a huge opening-day cere- 
mony for the Communist paper Octubre. 
There were several anti-U.S. demonstra- 
tions and the two government representa- 
tives sat on the main platform—under 
huge pictures of Stalin and the hammer 
and_ sickle—apparently enjoying the 


show. For American industry, this was a 
disturbing sight so close to home. 
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| WANT A TOUR 


| South — Jackson, Vicksburg, Natchez, 











So many people don’t get the most out of their vacation trip 
because they fail to get enough information before they go. 
Get all the information in advance on what you want to see and 
do. Just write me about any kind of trip. And for information about the exciting 
trips described below, use the coupon. My service is absolutely free. 


GO TO SOUTH AMERICA WITH LOUIS BROMFIELD! It’s the 
Farmers’ Friendship Tour—and this well known farmer-author 
will lead the group on a most interesting and valuable trip leaving 
Feb. 11th. See the sights and farming around Lima, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Balboa — at the 
Panama Canal. You'll fly in those big luxurious Braniff planes—stay at the finest 
hotels. 25 days. The price from Miami and return is $1272.80— includes all trans- 
portation, hotels, sightseeing and farm tours. Don’t miss this opportunity to see South 
America when it’s summer there. Write today for details! 





FARMERS’ FRIENDSHIP TOUR OF EUROPE —$995! Your 
choice of two economy tours. Sail from New York on May 29th 
on one of the new modern steamships or fly. One is a 40 day tour to 
France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and England. The 
other is a 41 day tour to France, Switzerland, Italy, the Rhine, 
Holland and England with a visit to the Royal Agriculture Show. This low price of 
$995 includes transatlantic transportation, hotels, rieals, sightseeing and railroad 
accommodations in Europe. Don’t miss this bargain! Get the details! Write me today! 





EVER HEARD OF 
GREENFIELD 
VILLAGE? 


OF THE 
“OLE SOUTH”? 





Visit the romantic scenes at the deep It’s right outside of Detroit — and one of 


the most unique places in America. See 
the Edison Museum with its hundreds 
of early products of American ingenuity 
— the first autos — famous airplanes that 
made history — quaint old-time trains. 
See the restored buildings of Thomas 
Edison, Henry Ford and other renowned 
men. Your whole family will enjoy a 
visit to this interesting historical spot. 


Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Biloxi, 
Mobile and Hattiesburg. Seven day 
trip. Special motor coaches. Hotels with 
bath and all meals (except in New 
Orleans). You'll see marvelous sights 
and have the time of your life. The price 
of this tour varies with your location. If 
you want to know the cost from your 
home, just ask me for it. Check the 
coupon below for full details. 


WHERE DO YOU PLAN TO GO ON A VACATION TRIP? 

Let me help you get information about any place—or any trip. Will 

it be Canada, Europe, the Caribbean, Hawaii, or somewhere in the 

United States? Fill in the coupon below, or write and tell me exactly 

=. what you want. Also tell me when you plan to take the trip. Rates 

vary at different seasons of the year. Tell me if you plan to go alone, or with someone. 

Also tell me how you plan to travel — auto, train, plane, or bus — or by ship. I’m here 
to give you all the help you need. 


v——oOoO OSS SS eS SS Se _ 
Cut it out — check the information I ; | 
you want—paste on post card. Print South American tour [] Evrope tour [] 
your name and address — mail te | “Ole South” tour [] Greenfield Village [] | 
MARGARET PHILLIPS | Send me information abovt_____—s—‘it 

Box 801, Devon, Pa. specify place 
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| WEAR 
ALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 
_ for me 





*“| keep my false teeth clean and 
odor-free with Polident. When 
my plate feels clean and fresh 
and cool from a Polident bath, 
I'm safe from Denture Breath.” 


Mrs. S. B. McE., Longview, Wash. 


You know what Mrs. McE. means— 
it’s a wonderful feeling to know that 
you're not offending friends with 
Denture Breath. And it’s great when 
your plates feel clean and cool and 
fresh—from their Polident bath. 
Remember, dental plates need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser. Don’t brush, soak them in 
Polident (only about a cent a day) 
to keep them sparkling clean, free 
from Denture Breath. Get Polident 
tomorrow. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak piate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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Outlook for 52 


It is evident from plots in our best- 

sellers, 

From movie screens (and balconies) 

and song, 

From overcrowded Lovers’ Lane 

(Which parking meters might re- 

strain): 

That public sentiment’s still running 

strong! 
—Helen Gorn Sutin 
+o + ° 

Cease-fire: Something there may not 
be for some time in the Department of 
Internal Revenue. 

° - . 

Is there anyone, anywhere, so ma- 
ture that he isn’t intrigued by a Santa 
Closet? 

- ° 7 

There’s nothing wrong in Washing- 
ton, D.C., it appears, that further investi- 
gations wouldn’t reveal more of. 

. ° . 

If you have an idea that communism 
can rule America, try telling your wife 
that your first duty is to the state instead 
of to her. 


Nevada, 1951 


Nevada was a desert 

With sage and cactus looming. 

Now with the atomic tests, 

Nevada’s really booming. 

—Janette Bowman 
6 + . 

Neither Truman nor Eisenhower is 
officially running, but the President is not 
running just a bit faster than the general. 

7 . 7 

The Turks are a strange people. 
We've loaned or given them upwards of 
$500 million and they still like us. 





Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 


“Hold it a minute before you cover it.” 


Corka for Pathfinde 

“T warn you! If necessary, I'll take this 

matter right up to the fourth deputy as- 
sistant co-ordinator!” 


All this concern over the Administra- 
tion spending itself to destruction leaves 
some of us indifferent. It’s generally 
known that the Government has money it 
hasn’t even misused yet. 

. ° . 

Advice to the lovelorn, or one way 

to get a man: Guided mistletoe. 
. . 7 

The new mink coat and the skeleton 

often go in the closet at the same time. 
s a . 

Contrary to what some critics think, 
the GOP is not standing still—it’s hop- 
ping up and down in anticipation. 

os * ” 

A lot of taxpayers would like to see 
an Information, Please TV program re- 
place the old “Fireside Chat” on the Ad- 
ministration’s hit parade. 

- s . 

Government officials of old are re- 
membered because they had their faces 
on money; today they’re remembered be- 
cause they got their hands on it. 


Quips 


A purist is this architect who ups 
and says that a ranch-type house is OK 


on a ranch-type ranch.—Buffalo Evening ° 


News. 
- * a 
White House Press Secretary Joseph 
Short could clear up some of the “con- 
fusion” if he would just stop explaining 
the explanations.—Washington Daily 
News. 
+ e o 
Eric Johnston is cutie. His suggested 
cure for inflation, in effect, is for the 
Government to take so much of our in 
comes in taxes we won’t be able to pay 
high prices.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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«+. YET SCRAP INVENTORIES ARE ALARMINGLY LOW. YOU ARE BEING 
COUNTED ON TO HELP KEEP THE FURNACES WORKING... TO AID DEFENSE 


With our increased steel production, the 
furnaces are gobbling up an enormous amount 
of iron and steel scrap. 

More—far more—scrap than is at present 
going into their scrap stockpiles. 

Many mills are operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. am are already threatened with shut- 
down—for lack of scrap. 


The Danger Is Increasing 


Will efforts to fill the tremendous 
demands for steel fail because of 
lack of scrap? 

Steel is made from 50% scrap. 
We could be severely handicapped 
—in our aim to keep abreast of both 
military and civilian requirements 
—if = suppliers can’t keep pace 
with productive capacity. 

But they can keep pace. . . 
your help! 


with 


Enough Scrap IS Available! 


Yes—the only problem is to get the available 
extra scrap from where it is—to where it’s 
needed. 

Where is it? 

In your business . . . in the form of old ma- 
chines and equipment, tools, implements, dies, 
jigs, fixtures, outmoded structures, chains, 
valves, wheels, pulleys—any old iron and steel 
that’s rusting away. 


Six Million EXTRA Tons Needed! 


By the end of 1952, we'll be producing steel 
at an annual rate of 20 million tons more than 
in 1950. That means we will need at least 6 
million more tons of scrap than we've ever 
needed before. 

It’s up to you. Write at once to Advertising 
Council, 25 W 45 St., New York 19, N. Y., 
for a free copy of “Top Management: Your 
Program For Rannne Scrap ieeeny”. 

Please write today—there’s not a day to lose. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 
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“COAL CONVERTIBLE” 


The proud new 1952 cars are a product of inventive 
genius—and of coal, too! Coal, converted into steel, for 
frame and body . . . Coal, converted into synthetic rub- 
ber, for tires . .. Coal to make glass, for windshield and 
windows—to make the dyes for upholstery, the color 
pigments for paint. 

But helping to make your car is only one of the many 
ways in which bituminous coal serves you. The food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, the house you live in, 
practically everything you use in your daily life also 
depends on coal—as an actual ingredient or as the source 
of the power needed in manufacture. 


Today, coal plays a vital role in producing the 
great quantity and variety of goods that make our 
standard of living the highest in the world . . . and 
here are two facts that promise an even better 
future: 


America’s coal reserves can power our industrial prog- 
ress for hundreds of years to come. Of the nation’s en- 
tire fuel resources, 92% is coal! 

America’s coal mines are the most highly mechanized, 
productive and efficient in the world—another good 


reason why coal will continue to be the prime source 
of power, heat and light in America. 


Are you responsible for selecting the fuel to generate 
power at a factory—or is your concern with heat for 
your home, an apartment, or other building? ... Then, 
it’s common sense to consider the important advantages 
of bituminous coal. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 
Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs! 
Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
dependable! 


Dependable supply assures price stability! 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C, 


FOR Economy (y AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 








